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HAT,” said I, “is Paul 
Lukas,” pointing shame- 
lessly in his direction, as we were having lunch- 
eon in the Blue Room Cafe at M-G-M studios. 
“That,” answered my niece Molly, who had 
never stepped foot in Hollywood before and 
who hails from Michigan, “is NOT Paul Lukas. 
His name is Douglas Dumbrille. How you 
people out here need me!” 
Before the day was over I agreed heartily, 
and for the first time I am beginning to get the 
various blonds straight in my mind. ae: 
As we were leaving the cafe, she commented 
on Elissa Landi over in an obscure corner. 
“She is certainly much younger looking off 
screen than on, but she looks more like a writer 
than a moving-picture actress.” Miss Landi was 
not in makeup and there is something peculiarly 
appealing and youthful about her when she is 
just being her natural and charming self. 
“Do you see Bennie Ebsen over there by the 
door?” I inquired, solicitously. 
“Bennie Ebsen! Tsch! Tsch! His name is 
Buddy, not Bennie. Good gracious—you don’t 
even know their names, to say nothing of not 


recognizing them when you see them! I’ll have. 


to stay out here—just to hold your job for you!” 
So I have a new secretary, who is all eyes and 
ears, questions, answers and exclamations! She 
has been going to pictures since the age of 3, so 
if this page is brighter than usual it’s because I 
have high-priced help, who knows names, dates, 
marriages, romances. 
* * % 


Jack Oakie was entertaining four men at 
dinner the other night in the Brown Derby. 
He was interrupted both in his conversation 
and his food by autograph hunters, Hymie 
Fink, . complete with candid camera, my 
niece and myself. - 

“Suah, I want to meet Molly; it’s my 
pleasure,” said Jack, in his most genial man- 
ner, “but when you take her out for a time 
in Hollywood, remember it’s a wicked place, 
with big, bad wolves, Mickey Mice, Tar- 
zans and roaring lions, to say nothing of 
smooth villains like Basil Rathbone and 
horror men like Boris Karloff. Better just 
turn her over to Uncle Jack Oakie, who 
knows how to foil all the villains and turn 
roaring lions into woolly lambs.” 

“Oh, yes, why don’t you?” agreed my ~ 
mew secretary, who can think of nothing 
more pleasant than being chaperoned by 
her favorite comedian, Uncle Jack Oakie. 

eS * 

OSALIND RUSSELL, 

with Robert Montgomery 

in “Night Must Fall,” is wearing a slightly 
eerie expression these days. She is a psycholo- 
gist in the picture and the first one to suspect 
the dashing Robert of dirty work at the cross- 
roads. 
“I wish,” she said, “that somebody would 
write a story for a woman. Practically all the 
Scripts these days are done for men. The lead- 
ing woman in the picture is just the Girl who 
meets the Boy, but the Boy is the hero who 
goes places and does things. Not long ago, 


scenarios were written with the women players 


in mind, like those done for Gloria Swanson, 
Constance Bennett, Marlene Dietrich. 

“It seems strange that modern stories are 
not more definitely directed toward the 
woman as the real heroine. Certainly she has 
never been more active in the affairs of the 
world than now, nor have there been so many 
fields open to her.” 3 
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} “THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


~ By Grace Wilcox 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


Scattered around Joan Bennett’s home 
one may come upon an old-fashioned rock- 
ing chair, a Morris chair for her husband, 
Gene Markey; music boxes tinkling out lit- 
tle tunes, a what-not in the corner and 
other quamt objects of decoration from an_ 
earlier period. Spy as I might, I couldn’t 
find a horsehair wreath or a ship’s model 
in.a bottle. Neither were there any mottoes 
with “God Bless Our Home’”’ in evidence. 


* so % 


ALLACE BEERY 
doesn’t believe in taking 
the advice of his physicians. He insisted on 
going off on a camping trip in the middle of 
“The Old Soak,” when he had a cold. He is an 
advocate of mountain air instead of electric 
pads and two days in bed. Unfortunately, he 
discovered the doctor knew best, for he re- 
turned to the studio with a valet hovering over 
him with hot soda every half hour, and his snif- 
fles gives the drunken character he is supposed 
to portray more realism than the Hays office 
tolerates. “s 
In the middle of a scene the other day, he 
had to resort to a couple of handkerchiefs, 
while everybody sympathized. 
“Well,” croaked Wally, “the script calls for 
a red nose and a whisky tenor — and I’ve got 
both, without benefit of a binge.” 
* * * 

Joan Davis, who is appearing with Ben- 
Bernie and Walter Winchell in “Wake Up 
and Live,” reads critical reviews to her 
three-year-old daughter. The other day she 
Fran onto a comment in a trade paper of her 
work in “Dead Yesterday.” She quoted: 
“Joan Davis steals the picture.” 

Little Beverly interrupted: “Shame on 

Mummy; you'd better go and put it 
right back.” : ! 


* = * 


ANE WITHERS is work- 
ing ina picture called 


“Angel’s Holiday,” but her director, James Tin- 
ling, is thinking of changing the title. 


In a police station erected on a Twentieth 


Century-Fox lot, Miss Withers has been having 
a picnic. She has been busy throwing tear gas 
bombs, sending out alarms, upsetting the labor- 
atory and fingerprint department and staging a 
feud with the chief of police and his aides. 

Yesterday she went a little too far and 
tangled up production. Engaging in a target 
practice with six sulphur bombs, she filled 
Stage 3 with smoke and tears, clearing out the 
director and company until wind machines ar- 
rived to drive out the fumes. 


Personal, but No 
B52 Confidential — 


RED ASTAIRE is very 

desirous of getting an en- 

tirely new kind of picture and says he is per- 
fectly willing to go in for a little more acting if 


_ the script calls for it. : 


. Nor would it be a bad idea; especially if the 
part is funny enough. Astaire is becoming tops 


as a light comedian, as well as dancer, and those 


in the know say his ballet dancing in his new 


film is nothing short of sensational. —_- 


‘Ruby Keeler is broken-hearted because her 


Studio will not loan her to RKO-Radio for the 7 
next Astaire picture. She is greatly elated, 
’. however, because Astaire asked for her; Ginger 7 
Rogers will do a dramatic picture during the | 


filming of the new script now in preparation 


for Astaire. - 


| Miss Keeler still considers herself a dancer 
rather than dramatic actress and prefers roles | 


in which she can do solo numbers or in col-_ 


laboration with some Outstanding dancing fig- | 


ure like Astaire. 
_ * % 


Gertrude Michael, looking lovelier than | 
ever, was beimg tested for a part in RKQO’s 
“World of Women,” when we happened in, _ 


looking for somebody else. 
finished “There Goes My Girl,” and says 
she is very happy to be out of the hospital 
and at work again. oe 


Her fans and friends were marvelous to - 4 
her during her illness; they wrote her scores _ 


of letters and flooded her with cards and 


telegrams. “It was almost worth being sick a 
to discover how many kind people there | 


are in the world,” she relates. 


2: ae fo, 
Carole Lombard is painting a neat little 


Surrealist number entitled “The Evolution of a 
Throat.” Lionel Stander is doing his stuff with © 
an interesting study called “Wistful Hat,” 
while Martha Raye is busily engaged with || 


“The Cat That Sank Three Ships.” 
es 


friends to see her in a film, who kept 


nudging them and saying: ‘That was me—~ 
with the big hat!” _ es my 


‘< 


© 


fit. 


fingers in their ears. 


The racket is terrific, but Mrs. Powsll’ ; 


doubts whether anyone would put them on a 
radio program. ee ee 
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Claire Dodd has lost 


__ excellent servant; 2—Because he told such 
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= Berors my first 

Bo ae trip to Hollywood 
I had heard some tall tales about pic- 
tures and picture-making, and my mind 
was all made up—I wasn’t going to 
like the place or the people in it. And 
that was that! 

Talkies were in their swaddling 
clothes. Scores of experienced stage 
actors were being signed to contracts 


’ by various Hollywood studios, and I was 


among the first to be given a call. 
The film had a prophetic title, 


“Through Different Eyes.” When I saw 
- myself on the screen my only thought 


was to get out of town and back to the 
stage—and quickly. Apparently the 
studio agreed with me to a certain ex- 


tent. I was given my release and boarded 
the next eastbound train with a fervent. 


*Never again.” 
That was the first time I left Holly 
wood, : 


ORE eke : L-save left it many 


times since, under different circum- 


stances and for much happier reasons. -~ 
_ Back in New York I felt at home. The 


stage was my metier. I could tell when 


- I wasn’t playing a scene as it should be 
_ played, and when my own intuition 
lapsed the audience stepped right up with 


the news — by failing, to applaud. 

-* During this time I analyzed the reason 
for my failure to register on the screen, 
and I got a little perspective on my 
ratte abies experience. It suddenly 
ed on me that I had taken my stage 
technique onto the sound stage — that 
I had been acting for an audience instead 

of a microphone and a camera lens. | 
By the time this profound conclusion 


_ unfolded, I was playing on Broadway in 


' “Bad Girl,” and had received bids fro 

- geveral picture companies. 
As the play approached the end of its 
run I decided to give Hollywood one 
more chance, and in a few weeks I was 
-@ screen actress with a long-term con- 


tract, this time determined to make 


good in no undecided manner, 

I had barely dropped anchor in a 
duplex apartment when the studio called 
me for tests. One of their stars had 
been taken ill and I was to have the 
opportunity of taking her place in the 
picture — if the tests were good. — 

I sometimes think those two or three 
‘days were the most exciting of my whole 
career. ‘ 
' I was tested in at least four differ- 


- ent makeups and five different hair-dos 
_ -—with different cameramen and differ- 


ent directors and different actors for 
each test. Then I was told the part 
was mine. 

_ Gary Cooper was the leading man. His 


calm, undisturbed manner was an enor- 


‘mous help to me during the five or six 
‘weeks the picture was being made. 


I PLANNED a trip 
home to New York when the film was 
completed, but my first experience with 
Yretakes cropped up and I was obliged to 
remain in town until the preview, which 


- would determine whether or not further 
shooting was needed. Fortunately the 
~ picture was well received and few re- 
takes were made, but by that time’ my 
_ next production was in readiness, so I 


rent right into “An American Tragedy,” 


which was followed immediately by 
another picture. = : Bees 
st, $gndo 84 €64 1 OG IH 
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Things had been happening with such © 


rapidity and I had been working so hard 
that I really didn’t have time to find out 
about the social life of Hollywood —I 
had a sketchy idea of what people did 
outside the studio for amusement, but I 


had no time for personal confirmation. 


One thing I did know was that it would 
be a fine idea for me to go far enough 
away to get a solid view about my new 


career, and at the first chance I was off, 


this time to visit friends on a Minnesota 
farm. It was heavenly. I got a lot of 
rest, did some beneficial thinking, and 
made a promise to myself which has 
never been broken. I resolved to leave 
Hollywood at least once every year — 
and oftener, if possible. 

I know of n~ easier way to keep a 
genuine enthusiasm for the work to be 
done next than to have a complete 
change of environment and association 
occasionally — especially if the work is 
acting. $ 


4 ue next film on 


my schedule was many weeks in pro- 
duction as I suffered a broken ankle in 
one of the scenes, but when it was com- 
pleted I packed a few bags and prepared 
to spend two months with my family in 
the East. I had time enough to unpack 
the bags and get nicely settled when I 
was called back for retakes. The re- 
takes required one day. I waited for 


_ two more days to be sure they were 


satisfactory, and then departed to re- 
sume my interrupted holiday. By this 
time I was really getting into the spirit 
of the thing. : 

The next opus on my schedule kept 


~ me busy for something over two months, 


and I was off for New York again. By 
this time it looked as though I was out 
to establish a long-distance commuting 
record. It was a lovely game, planning 
in Hollywood the things I would do dur- 
ing my holiday in New York, and in New 
York anticipating the production details 
of my next picture in Hollywood. 

Two pictures in succession were six 
months in the filming, so when my next 
trip materialized, I decided on a varia- 
tion of the old theme. I visited England 
for several months in addition to spend- 
ing some time at home with my family: 

A trip to New York followed each of 
the next three pictures I made, then 
story conferences, another cross-country 
journey, Hollywood again, and next, just 
to break the monotony, I went to 
Nassau, 


N ASSAU was fol- 
lowed by New _York, Hollywood and 
another picture,.New York again, and 
then Hollywood—this time under con- 
tract to Walter Wanger, who had 


, branched into independent production. » 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
which he produced, =s my first experi- 
ence with Technicolor, and one which I 


_ thoroughly enjoyed. I had heard, from 


actor friends who had appeared in “Tech- 
nicolor films, that the work was tech- 
nically more.exacting, and that people 
who photographed beautifully in black 
and white looked like “something” in 
technicolor. Even though my tests were 
successful, I was a little dubious about 


my possibilities, as “The Trail” was the _ 


first color picture, I believe, to be 


__ photographed almost entirely out-of- 
doors. The effort was a successful one, . 


however, and on its completion I left 


Mesa 
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Sylvia Sidney has her eye on another trip to exciting places 
after she finishes “Wuthering Heights.” 


Hollywood for New York and another 
happy vacation. 

“Fury,” directed by Fritz Lang, who 
received much praise from the critics 
for his efforts, filled in my next period 
of work, and then, by arrangement with 
Mr. Wanger, I went to England to do 
my next job. 

Production in England is somewhat 
more deliberate than it is in Hollywood. 
I had much leisure during the actual 
photographing of the picture and visited 
the Bronte country around Haworth. 
Before leaving England, Mr. Wanger had 
told me that I was to do “Wuthering 
Heights” after my return, so I was 
greatly interested in finding out all I 
could about the people and the locale of 
the Bronte story. Charles Boyer is to 
play Heathcliff and I am to play Kath- 
erine Earnshaw in the picture version 
of the novel, which has been adapted 
to the screen by Hecht and MacArthur. 

Playing opposite Mr. Boyer is an-event 
which I am anticipating with open de- 
light. His work not only has tremen- 
dous emotional appeal, but has such 
versatility that it can be credited only 
to fine technique and -»mplete sincerity. 


; A FTER the English 
picture, I returned to the Wanger fold 
and with Henry Fonda did “You Only 
Live Once,” which also had Fritz Lang 


‘at the director’s helm. Mr. Lang is a 


thorough craftsman, and probably the 
outstanding exponent of realism among 
the first-rank megaphonists today. 
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My most recent trip away from Holly- 
wooc occurred after the Lang picture 
was completed. New York, with its crop 


of fall plays, was my destination. And 
of course it was fun to do my Christ- 
mas shopping there. 


Now I am back at work. Anatole 
Litvak, famed in Europe, is to direct Mr. 
Boyer and myself, with production get- 
ting under way when his present assign- 
ment is completed. i'he Bronte story is 
the first I have ever done with its 
scenes laid in a period before 1900. 


It has been said that 
I don’t like Hollywood. That isn’t the 
real fact. The truth of the matter is that 
I like New York very much better—and 
why not? It’s my home. I was born 
there. My family lives there. My oldest 
friends are there. The American theater 
is at its best there, and my interest in 
the theater has not lessened one mite 
during the years I have been in pictures. 
The theater in Los Angeles is distin- 
guished for its rarity. All these things 


add up to a perfectly simple reason for 


my being away from the picture colony 
whenever possible. 

I like working in pictures and I like 
Hollywood, but when my work is done I 
try to leave Hollywood behind me— 
completely. I’ve discovered, too, that my 
work is fresher and my enthusiasm 
keener if I spend my free time away 
from the merry-go-round that really is 


. Hollywood. ‘ 
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HIRLEY TEMPLE and Victor 
McLaglen have been working 
together for some days in “Wee 
Willie Winkie,” but Shirley still 
eyes McLaglen’s 6 feet 3 inches, 
his broad shoulders and barrel chest 
with much incredulity. 

Shirley, in the plaid kilts of the 
Seventh Highlanders ; McLaglen, as 
Sergeant MacDuff of the same regi- 
ment, are about to do a scene to- 
gether, when the little curly top 
gets him to lift her up on his shoul- 
der. Though McLaglen doesn’t 
suspect, there is purpose behind 
this. For once elevated to this 


position, Shirley doubles her fist, 
ounds on McLaglen’s chest. 

“Is that really real?” she asks, 
quite seriously. 

“Of course it is,” replies McLag- 
len, smiling. 

“Don’t believe it,” comments 
Shirley with a toss of her head. 
“Bet it’s just stuffed.” 


Realism 


HOSE who take their screen 
realism full strength should 


have no quarrel with at least one 


World War battle scene in “The 
Road Back,” now in production at 
Universal studios. For the camera 
shot of the blowing up of a farm- 
house, in which George Daley, 
machine gun and powder expert, 
accidentally met his death, is being 
retained in the picture. : 

The filmmg of the battles, how- 
ever, all of which was being done 
at night, halted with Daley’s death, 
will not be resumed until] the com- 
pany has had some days in which 
to forget. One who won’t forget 
soon is Andy Devine, Universal 
comic, who was nearer the explo- 
sion than Daley, strangely escaped 
with only temporary deafness. 


Gloria Again 


‘-N ALL film history, few have 
been the stars who, once de- 
throned, climbed back to a seat 
among the mighty. Marie Dressler 
did it; Wallace Beery, too. Here 
and there, perhaps, have been other 
Today, after years of 
absence from the screen, another 
onetime great and glamorous figure 
of the shadowplay is about to ven- 
ture back into the studios, seek 
high place again among the cine- 
ma’s leading figures. The name? 
Maybe you'll recall it. It’s Gloria 
Swanson. 

Her exciting charm apparently 
little dimmed by the passing of 
years, Miss Swanson stands poised 
and eager for the takeoff on this 
new adventure, to be made under 
the aegis of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
on the very spot where 20 or so 
years ago she did slapstick comedies 
for the onetime Triangle company. 
But there will be no juvenile antics 
in this more serious business of the 
moment. : 

In “Mazie Kenyon” Miss Swan- 
son, will be: her. age,- which is 38 


Aree red 


pa 3 


years, playing the role of mother 
to an eighteen-year-old daughter, 
for love of whom she makes great 
sacrifice. 

Gloria Swanson, after reaching 
the heights during 15 years in the 
silent films, virtually disappeared 
from the screen in the earlier days 
of the talkies. Her passing was 
bound up with ill-starred ventures 
as her own producer, following her 
first talkie, “The Trespasser,” in 
1930. 

Three years ago she momentarily 


flashed back into public attention in 


a disappointing photoplay, “Music 
in the Air,” produced by the former 
Fox Films on what is now the 
Twentieth Century-Fox lot. After 
that she slipped back into compara- 
tive obscurity. _ Ma 

Miss Swanson now says she did 
not want to do “Music in the Air,” 
felt it was not the screenplay for 
her, allowed herself to be talked 
into it. Since then she has read 
script after script with an eye to 
the right role in the kind of drama 
for which she believes herself best 
fitted. She has turned down offers 
of parts she felt unsuitable, one of 
them the leading role in “Craig’s 


Wife,” which, she says, she would 


have done badly. ; 

In her forthcoming picture, Miss 
Swanson will wear as stunning 
clothes as Metro can design for her, 
will sing two ballads in what is said 


‘still to be a rich, true voice. 


Change of Heart 


OLLYWOOD’S bright boys 

are suddenly turning sinister. 
Hardly has Robert Montgomery 
become a murderer in “Night Must 
Fall” than Franchot Tone emerges 
as a poltroon and racketeer in 
“They Gave Him a Gun.” Like 
Montgomery, who revels in his new- 
found villainy, Tone hopes this 


switch in character will start him 


on a different path in the cinema. 

“I’m sick of these witty, clever, 
pointless playboy parts,” he ex- 
plains between shots on the set at 
Metro. “Real characterizations— 
that’s what I want to do.” 

- Tone is not the only one in “They 

Gave Him a Gun” to swing away 
from accustomed -roles. Gladys 
George, longtime shady lady of 
“Valiant Is the Word for Carrie,” 
“Personal Appearance” (on the 
stage) and other plays, blossoms 
out here as an irreproachable Red 
Cross nurse, while Spencer Tracy 
turns lover for the first time in 
months. ' : 

“The only reason I’m directing 
this picture,” says W. S. Van Dyke, 
smiling, “is that I want to see 
Spence make love.” 

Miss George is highly pleased 
with her new and spotless character. 
“TI feel like a different woman,” she 
says. “Why they should think I’m 


cut out to play sexy ladies is beyond - 


me.” 
“They Gave Him a Gun” is the 
third filmplay in current production 


to use the World War as a back- > 


ground. Others are “The Road 
Back” at Universal, dealing with 
aftermath in Germany, and “The 
Woman I Love” (originally “Esca- 
drille”) at RKO-Radio, written 
around the French air service. 


SS SS 


LOW with the Candid 


Wet Feet 


OLLYWOOD in its time has 

staged conflicts and clashes 
innumerable, with every kind of 
warfare from the flame throwers 
and battering rams of the ancients 
to the aerial and trench fighting 
of the modern army. But the en- 
counter of opposing forces that 
takes place at one point in RKO- 
Radio’s million-dollar “Toast of 
York” gives a new twist to mili- 
tary tactics. 

Within the four walls of an RKO 
sound stage is a set representing 
the lobby of a Jersey City hotel of 
the late 1860’s. Here Edward Ar- 
nold as Jim Fisk, Donald Meek as 
Daniel Drew and Cary Grant as 
Fisk’s friend seek sanctuary to give 
the ire of certain Wall Street foes 
time to cool down after a particular 
bit of high financing of the kind for 
which Fisk and Drew were noted. 
As bodyguard, they bring with them 
an entire company of New York 
state militia, both having had them- 
selves made officers in that organi- 
zation. Another officer is Jack 
Oakie. 

Here wine, women, song and 
dancing are enlivening the enforced 
retreat when suddenly there bursts 
upon the scene a gang of New York 
plug-uglies who have been hired by 
the opposition. They arrive armed 
with clubs, demand that Drew be 
turned over to them. Their com- 
ing has not been unexpected. As 
they gather in the lobby, shouting 
“We want Daniel Drew,” Arnold 
and Grant come down the main 
staircase, each dragging a fire hose. 
At the same time Oakie gathers his 
militiamen in the entrance to the 
“Ladies’ Parlor” at one side. 

The director, Rowland V. Lee, 
looks down on the set, gives his 
orders from an improvised balcony, 
while three or four cameras prepare 


_to shoot from different angles. 


“Let em have it,” shouts Lee. At 
this, water is turned into the three 


lines of fire hose, their nozzles 
trained on the hired thugs. In an- 
other moment powerful streams are 


‘ bowling over the attackers. For this 


job, the studio has picked some of 
the film’s best stunt men. They 
emerge battered, bruised, bloody, 
drenched. Arnold, Oakie and Grant 
escape with nothing more serious 
than wet feet. 


Stars O.K. It 


J HATEVER other omens 
may have attended the start-" 

ing of Paul Muni’s new starring 
picture, “Zola,” at Warner Brothers, 
the stars in the heavens were highly 
favorable. About this there is noth- 
ing accidental. It was all quite delib- 
erate, all carefully planned. For 
William Dieterle, director, is a 


firm believer in astrology, will 
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launch no production except under 
auspicious sidereal aspects, 
When the awaited moment ar- 
rives, Dieterle hurries to get one 
little sccne before the camera, a 
shot in which Stuart Holmes, as a 
doorman, opens and closes a door. 
Then production halts for a week 
or more until the company is ready 
for a less technical beginning. 


Expense Account 


ITH “The Good Earth” and 

“Lost Horizon” both finally 
on the screen, Hollywood studios 
are currently without comparable 
extraordinarily expensive, triple 
AAA photoplays. Most costly and 
extended production in sight at the 
moment is likely to be Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s “Hurricane,” scheduled to get 
under way soon near Pago-Pago, 
Samoa, not to be finished before 
the end of 1937, probably for 193 
release. 


Visitors 


P IN the Sawtooth Mountains 
of Idaho, Wesley Ruggles, 
film director, goes prospecting for 
a location where he can build a 
Swiss village to be used for scenes 


.in “I Met Him in Paris,” starring 


Claudette Colbert. He finds a like- 
ly spot at the site of a silver mine 
in snowy Sun Valley, pauses to re- 
gard the scene when suddenly a’ 
head pops out of the mine shaft. 
“My name is Ruggles,” explains 
the director. “This is a mighty 
pretty spot. Id like to use it for 
a set.” gee 
The man in the shaft nods in 
agreement... “Yep, this is a mighty 
pretty mine. But what did yo 
Say you wanted it for?” . 
“A set,” replies Ruggles. “I’m 
from Hollywood and I want to 
make a picture.” cs : 
Next day Gus is astonished to 
see a crew of men with lumber, 
hammers, saws at work putting up 
several buildings. When he in- 
quires what’s going on, he learns 
they’re making a Swiss resort out 
of his mining site, can’t quite under- 
stand it. Then trucks, busses, motor 
cats begin to appear, coughing their 
way up the snowy steep mountain 
road, finally stop just in front of 
Gus’ house. He and his wife and 
son wateh the caravan’s arrival, a 
moment of high excitement in the 
lives of these three. 
Catching sight of an attractive 
young woman getting out of a 
motor car, Mrs. Gus exclaims, “I 
know who that is. It’s Claudette 
Colbert. I’ve seen her picture in the 
papers. My, I think I’ll just ask 
her in for a cup of tea.” — 
Straightaway Mrs. Anderson runs 


out to greet the film star, extends 
her invitation, receives a quick and 
ready acceptance. So over the tea 


that if all movie people are like her, _ 


| D,/ ie One Penny 


With One Small Coin Franklyn MacCormack, of Radio, Discovered ‘ 


for Himself the Ancient Truth of Easter and Its Glories 


: E “STER five years 


ago—remember ? 
March 27: High headlines of a crime 
that was shocking the world, the kid-; 
naping of the son of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh * * * President Hoover in the 
White House * * * Reports that Edward, 


_ Prince of Wales, would visit New York 
_* * * Will Rogers in the Far Eact writ- 


ing back open letters * * * Japan ship- 
ping troops to Manchuria * * * And in 


at Germany a dynamic little man with a 


Charlie Chaplin mustache, named Adolf 
Hitler. ~ ; 
On Easter Sunday just five years ago, 


_ Franklyn MacCormack, today’s Poetic. 
_ Melodies star, heard over CBS, went to 
_ church hungry, dug down in his pocket 

‘when the collection plate was passed 
- and found only a lucky penny. 


It was an Easter that MacCormack 


- never will forget because he paid one 
_ cent for a triumph. 


Easter is the time for triumph. The 
time when the warming freshness of 
spring conquers the long cold of winter; 


when plant and tree feel a new life 


awakening; when the earth softens and 


_ birds soar upward. Humanity takes its 


cue from nature; hence, spring clothes, 
a sense of exaltation and triumphant 
Easter music. _ 4 

_ But MacCormack felt none of this 


happy victory. He was at that point of 
_ despair where all the troubles .of the 


world seemed to be stacked on his 


) _ shoulders, for the. day before Easter he 
had even offered to work without pay 
_ for the chance to get his program back 


on the air. What happened? He was 
patted on the back a few times with a 


“sorry, old man”—they were giving him 


pity and he wanted self-respect and a 


: job. ; 


{ Ce H E HOPED he could 


_ gleep right through Easter. When he 
- ‘was sleeping he’d forget how miserable 
he was; neither would he have to look 
at the handkerchiefs sticking to the 


mirror. (It was a trick he learned in 


_ his trouping days—they dry, you know, 

almost as if they’re ironed.) But a glor- 
_ fous Easter morning refused him sleep, 
_ for the sun peeped through the cracks 


in the blind and shone on his face. 


_. ~ There was nothing to do but get up 
and dress. He went to the window and 


opened it wide. He looked down in the 


_ street and saw children playing, playing 
tick-tack-toe, he thought it was. 


A quality in the way they were laugh- 


- {ng made him aware of the incurious 
_ faith children have in the lastingness of 
fun. He went to the mirror, rubbed his 

hand over his chin a few times and de- 

_ @ided to shave. 


By Evelyn Welch 


Shaving made him feel better, almost 
like going for a walk. But where? Go 
to church? With his clothes that was 
out of the question, but he could walk 
along the back streets where no one 
could see him. There was another buga- 
boo, however—his landlady. Easter or 
no Easter, he knew if she saw him, she 
would demand the rent. 

Down the stairs he slipped quietly, but 
not quietly enough. Almost at the front 
door without being seen, his hand reach- 
ing for the knob in fact, a voice called 
out, “Mr. MacCormack! ! 

He stopped in his tracks, 
around. teed, 

There was no smile on his landlady’s 
face, however. “I’ve got to have my 
rent understand—tomorrow!” 


turned 


Mi acconmacx opened 


his mouth to explain again that he had 
his application in every studio in town 
and that just as soon as he got a job 
she would be paid, every penny. 

He stood there a moment left with 
the feeling of utter frustration. She 
hadn’t given him a chance to get two 
words in edgewise. The fresh air struck 
him almost as if he had stepped with 
his bare feet on ice. It was just for a 
moment, for it wasn’t cold, but it was a 
very real shock. The children saw him 
and moved away. 

As he walked along he thought of all 
the Easter Sundays for as far back as 
he could remember. gots 


One Easter on justsuch a pretty day ~ 


as this he and half the whole Sunday 
school class had decided to go to the 


woods. It cost them a tanning. Mac- 


Cormack was so lost in thought that, 
before he knew it, he was walking in 
the very place that he meant to avoid, 
the boulevard with its gay promenaders. 

He would have turned off, but spirit- 
lessly he followed the crowd along, even 
following them into church. From a seat 
far towards the back he saw the flower- 
decked altars and the tall white candles 
burning. The organ was playing and 
beautiful sunlight slanted down 

His clothes bothered him; he remem- 
bered the shine on the back of his coat 
and slunk down in his seat, he pulled his 
feet under the pew so that no one could 
notice his shoes. “Triumph,” he thought, 
“must be a thing dearly paid for.” 


He LISTENED to 


the story of the Resurrection, and as he 
listened he wondered what price he must 


pay. He believed that everything in this 


world must cost something, but how 
much? : 


Bes 


Franklyn Mac- 
Cormack is 
heard on the 
Poetic Melo- 
dies program 
over the Co- 
lumbia_ Broad- 
casting System 
Monday 


day evenings. 


through Thurs- . 


Then the collection was taken. For 
the second time that morning, Franklyn 
MacCormack was so deep in thought 
that he forgot. He reached down in his 
pocket expecting to find money. Sud- 
denly his face grew red; he twisted 
nervously. 

Then in his vest pocket he found one 
last coin. Not stopping to think, he 
hoped, he prayed that it might be a 


dime, but it was not a dime, it was ‘only . 


a penny—MacCormack’s last cent, the 
coin he had kept for luck ever since the 


. night-of the fire in Helena, Mont., when 


he found it at his feet as he watched 
his hotel burn to the ground. 
Embarrassed and ashamed, he held 
the coin in his hand. What should he 
do? It was silly to give a penny.’ The 


-usher joggled the plate uneasily and in 
that instant MacCormack made the im- 


portant decision. He put that one in- 
significant penny into the plate with the 
five and the ten and the one dollar bills. 
As he did so a weight fell from his heart 
and -he was filled with the realization 
that he had found all the triumph of 
Easter, for he had learned never to be 
ashamed of his best. He was ashamed 
no more-of his clothes or his shoes or 
the penny—it was the best he had, the 
best he could give. 


Hs WENT out of 
that church, back to the street in front 
ef his rooming house where the children 
were still playing, with the peace and 
satisfaction that belong rightly to 
Easter. Then, strangely enough, al- 
though he did not know it, amazing co- 
incidences were about to happen. 


At the door his landlady met him 
with a letter. “Mr. MacCormack, this 
came special for you,” she said, “and 
someone has been trying to get you all 
merning on the telephone. They said 
something about studios.” 

“Studios!” he exclaimed. 
leave a number?” 

MacCormack stood first on one foot 


“Did they 


and then the other while his landlady 


searched in a flurry. Finally she found 
the number scribbled on a flap of paper 
under the telephone book. 

His hands shaking, MacCormack 
dialed the number of one of the largest 
radio stations in town. He told the girl 
who he was. “Oh, yes,” she answered 
as if she were expecting his call; then 
she put him through to another exten- 
sion. A man answered. MacCormack 
recognized the voice as the program 
director of the station. “I liked your 
try-out in that announcer’s audition last 
week,” he heard him saying. ‘“We’re 
going to need an announcer tomorrow— 
staff job—do you want it?” 


He had almost forgotten the létter in 
the excitement of hearing the good 
news. To his amazement a $10 bill fell 
to the floor when he opened it. 

“Look now,” beamed the landlady, 
“someone’s sending you money for 
Easter.” 

He read the letter: “Dear Mac: You'll 
probably think I’m a heel for not com- 
ing across sooner with that money you 
loaned an out-of-work actor.” 


Tusre was $5 left 


after his landlady got a down payment. 
MacCormack then filled himself to the 
brim with chop suey. As he sat back 
at the table in comfortable satisfaction, 
he was sure there was some connection 
between the job and the money and the 
fact he had whipped shame once and for 
all in church that Easter Sunday. He 
remembered again the thought: Never 
be ashamed of your best. 

MacCormack got his job as a staff 
announcer. Before very long he con- 
vinced radio executives that he had a 
poetry reading program worth air time.’ 

Perhaps it is pure coincidence that 
MacCormack got a telephone call and a 
letter that changed his luck the Easter 
he found how to live with an unashamed 
heart—a day in which he found that the 
exaltation that signifies Easter can be. 
bought with a penny as easily as with a 
million dollars. : 


ragged and 

broke, sat alone in the rear of 

a church on Easter Sunday, 

1932. He dropped his last pen- 

ny in the collection box. Miss 

‘Welch » continues ‘the ‘story’?’ 
from there. 


MacCormack, 
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Wendy’s Manicure Begins. 


Here's How Movies 


Produce Glamour 


By Hand 


By Grace Grandville 


ENDY BARRIE 

used to bite her 
nails. She did it until she was a big 
girl, too. Presently Wendy saw the 
error of her ways and now. she’s so 
strong-minded she can resist even the 
impulse to nibble at a bit of loose cuticle. 
It is painful to observe a lot of big 
girls round about who haven’t developed 
their self-control. 

They might try Wendy’s cure. She 
began by concentrating all her will 
power on one nail, determining that one, 
at least, should remain intact. When 
she had managed to leave one alone 
until it grew out to a respectable length, 
the battle was already won. Because it 
looked so nice and, by comparison, the 
rest looked so mangy that she was 
shocked and shamedfinto completing the 
reform. Obviously on- _ood nail de- 
served nine others. 

Now study. Wendy’s lovely finger- 
tips in the process of grooming and 
learn how to give yourself a manicure 
which will be almost as good as a pro- 
fessional one. The first step is not 
shown here. It consists of serubbing 
with soapy water and a fairly stiff nail 
brush. Then you won’t need any nail 
whitener. 

Rinse your hands in cold water for 
their beauty’s sake and gently push 
back the cuticle from each nail as you 
dry them. Complete the pushing back 
operation with an orange stick wrapped 
in cotton and dipped in a bottle of cuti- 
cle remover. Any ragged bits will come 
up and may be snipped off. 

Cut no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. You can reduce the necessity to a 
minimum by using cuticl oil every 
night and soaking your fingertips occa- 
sionally in warm olive oil. Notice that 
Wendy’s manicurist is using an emery 
board as a file. It makes a smoother 
finish. Never leave a ‘arp point. The 
most beautiful shape for a nail is a 


Jong oval. You get the effect by pre- 


ants 


Here, from top to bottom, are shown steps in Wendy Barrie’s 
manicure, which you can follow to your own advantage. 
Miss Barrie will be seén in Universal’s “Breezin’ Home” and —. 

5 “Wings Over Honolulu.” — , 


Wendy’s Manicure Is Finished 


venting your nails from growing out at 
the corners. File them well down along 


the sides and they will look much 
narrower. 


Putting on liquid polish calls for 
equipment and patience. Buy nail enamel 
of a good quality. It goes on better and 
lasts longer. One of those finger rest 
gadgets manufactured by the most 
famous maker of manicuring aids helps 
you do a really neat job. Unless your 
hands are steady from a complete 
abstinence from riotous living, you will 
need one. 

The secret of application is to start. 
the first brush stroke in the middle of 
the nail just below the top of the moon. 
Extend it to the tip of the nail. Then 
fill in with strokes on -ither side. it 
shouldn’t take more than four or five 
to cover the nail. Always draw the 
brush parallel to the nail, never across it. 

Now wrap a piece of tissue tight over 


the tip of the index finger of the oppo- 
site hand and clean up the scraggly 
edges. If you want to be exotic, leave 
polish on right to the tip. Many Holly- 
wood girls even put some underneath. 
But the conservative white tip is still 
the most popular. However, don’t make 
it too deep. Not as deep as the natural 
line of the quick which shows through 
the nail. A thinner white crescent will 
make your nail look longer. And don’t 
wipe it off so the polish ends in a 
line straight across the end of the nail. 

Curve it down a little on each side to 


follow the curve of the moon and the © 


shape of the outside edge. These are. 
important trifles—if you want y 
fingertips to flatter you. ue 


ur 
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Gro SIMON 
has been in 
Hollywood a little more than a year. 

In that time she has appeared in two 
pictures and disappeared in twe others. 

She has had the biggest buildup of 
any imported property since Samuel 
Goldwyn. turned his press agents loose 
on the ill-fated Anna Sten. 


And she nas been the subject of more 
gossip, more rumors and more contro- 
versy than any other personality in pic- 
tures at fhe moment. The air has been 
full of romantic imaginings and others 
not so romantic. There have been end- 
less and futile arguments over her act- 
ing, with one side holding her a little 
higher than Duse and another insisting 
that she has only one act and that one 
not so hot. 

But above all, the subject connected 
with the name of Simone Simon has 
been temperament. Rumors have been 
buzzed around until the myth of the 
Simon choler has grown as great as 
the myth of the Garbo mystery. 


Tue temperament 


stories started when she made part of 
“Under Two Flags.” When the picture 
Was well under way, she quit suddenly. 
“She is sick,” the studio announced, 
“She cannot go on.” “Phooey,” said the 
gossips, “it’s temperament—or some- 
thing. She’s got a trick thermometer 
with which she kids people into thinking 
she’s in a fever.” 

At any rate, Simon did not finish the 
picture, and thereby Claudette Colbert 
got one of the best roles she has ever 
had 


In the weeks that Simon was out of 
circulation the little rumors grew and 
grew until, when she made her second 
start in “Girls’ Dormitory,” folks around 
the Twentieth Century-Fox lot were 
wearing the complacent mien of a man 
tied to a barrel of nitroglycerine. Other 
people kept their ears to the ground, 
and every day hints went out that 
“Simon is about to blow up.” 

Somewhat to the town’s surprise, she 
finished the picture, which then was re- 
leased amid such ballyhoo for Simon 
(including a great billboard campaign 
advertising “The allure of a woman, the 
charm of a child, prohounced Sea-moan 
Sea-moan”) that this story got around: 

That Herbert Marshall, who was justi- 
fied in believing that he was one of 
the major attractions of the piece, was 
considering buying a page ad in a trade 
paper in order to get his name into the 
exploitation. The ad would read: “ ‘Girls’ 
Dormitory,’ featuring Herbert Marshall 
—proenounced Simone Simon.” 


W wen Simon went 


fnto “Ladies in Love” with Constance 
' Bennett, Loretta Young and Janet Gay- 
nor, the nitro can turned into a ton of 
TNT with a hot fuse. Here was Simon, 
the new epitome of temperament, thrown 
with some of the most famous tempera- 
ments in the business. There would be 
explosions which would make the earth- 
quake scenes of “San Francisco” seem 
like the feeble rattle of a stack of child’s 
blocks falling on a linoleum floor. The 
director, Ned Griffith, would be in a 
padded cell before the picture was fin- 
ished—if it ever was finished. 

But the great detonation did not come. 
The picture was made, with Simon do- 
ing exactly the same things, in exactly 
the same way, that she had done in 
“Girls’ Dormitory,” and Griffith had only 
| to spend a few days in a hospital by 
| way of -rest cure. 

There is some question as to what 
| happened when Simon was cast in “The 
| White Hunter,” a dubious piece inspired 
| by Darryl Zanuck’s African hunting 
trip. Officially she got sick again and 
| had to be replaced by June Lang. 
| Skeptical Hollywood again said “Phooey, 
} it’s temperament,” and a story went 
into the gossip hopper that Warner 
Baxter had been persuaded to go into 
the picture against his will by telling 
| him that he certainly couldn’t suffer by 
playing opposite the studio’s most valu- 
able actress (next to Shirley Temple), 
and that, with Baxter persuaded, Simon 

ot out and left him holding the bag. 
that is true, Simon was shrewd; if 
phe was sick, then she was lucky; for 
the picture was several degrees below 


At any rate, it rote that per- neil, everybody, not. essential . the 


A Story of the Little 
French Girl, Simone, 


inHollywood, Where 
Her Reputation for 


Tantrums Thrived 
By Clarke Wales 


haps the Simon temperament has been 
Somewhat over-accented. At the studio 
they are saying that many of the stories 
were result of misunderstanding. “Simon 
has temperament, yes, but what. actress 
hasn't if she is good for anything? The 
real trouble was a matter of adjusting 
a French girl in Hollywood. She did 
not know so good the English, and thees 
America, it was veree fonny.” 


ss 

Thus are explained 
many of the incidents 
which hve built the 
Simon reputation. For ex- 
ample, when she first re- 
ported to Ernie Westmore, 
the makup artist who gives 
Twentieth Century-Fox girls 
more glamour than Nature be- 
stowed, she walked out in a violent 
huff. Now it seems that Westmore 
said her lips were like a Cupid’s bow, 
that she would have a new hairdress 
to suit her round face and that some- 
body in the makeup department 
greeted her with the customary salua- 
tation—“Hello, honey.” She just 
didn’t understand, that was all. 

And many of the stories of the Simon 
temperament, we are told, are simply 
untrue. Recently there was a story that 
Simon, invited to an afternoon party 
for Gladys Swarthout, had run out of 
the place in high temper. She had been 
told that the affair would be informal, 
had worn a simple dress which made 
her conspicuous among women furbished 
out like Christmas trees. But according 
to the studio, her simple dress was a 
triumph and Simon stayed at the party 
and had a swell time. 

This much is sure: the descriptions of 
the Simon temperament have been over- 
drawn. There has been an impression 
that Simon explodes, tears her hair and 
rants—such being the common. idea of 
temperament in Hollywood. 

But the Simon. temper is in its ex- 
ternal aspects much more mild, and 
more exasperating. She smiles sweetly 
and ‘says: “I can’t do that,” with a naive 
finality which sometimes makes other 
people want to tear their hair. Holly- 
wood knows how to handle women who 
scream, but it’s helpless when confronted 
with naivete. 


F x result is, Simon 


gets what she wants. When she dis- 
agrees with a director, she says, “I can’t 
do that” until he wilts. Recently, in 
“Seventh Heaven,” she had a scene in 
which she takes off her dress, In the 
middle of the scene she stopped, giggled 
and explained that she couldn’t do it 


doy “ie He Or ree (aay 


scene got off the set. The same thing 
happened when she was doing love 
scenes with James Stewart. 

Also recently Joseph Schenck, head of 
Twentieth Century-Fox, sent a photo- 
graph of Simon to the publicity depart- 
ment with instructions to get her auto- 
graph on it. A publicity man took it 


Simone and James Stewart in one of the big scenes of 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Seventh Heaver.” 


to her on the set. She smiled sweetly 
—and did not autograph the picture. “I 
can’t do that,” she said. “That is not 
a good picture.” She finally picked an- 
other and signed it, but it took the pub- 
licity man half a day to get the job done. 

Undoubtedly Simon’s history in Holly- 
wood has been considerably the result 
of advice. Marlene Dietrich, also called 
temperamental, is blamed for some of 
it; Dietrich got hold of her and warned 
her not to let Hollywood put anything 
over on her. A script girl, Lee Fredric, 
is. credited with being one of. Simon’s 
chief advisers, and is one of Simon’s 
close friends. She holds script on the 
Simon pictures at. Simon’s request, and 
recently, when she contracted flu, Simon 
appealed to Darryl Zanuck and_ the 
studio sent Miss Fredric to the desert 
to recuperate. 


Aon G other things, 
Simon will not talk about her personal 
life. She will be interviewed only on 
her opinions, which may be sage but are 
not particularly exciting reading. She 
lives in a rented house in Beverly Hills, 
obtained after the usual landlord trouble; 
when she first rented a place, without 
a lease, the agent doubled her rent as 
soon as he found out that she was in 
pictures. She is talking about building 
a house, 
Her best interviews have been to the 
effect that she couldn’t find a boy friend 
in Hollywood, and her publicity has been 


inet boa 
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singularly free of the manufactured ro- 
mances usually given to unmarried play- 
ers. Lately she has been seen frequently 
with John Swope, the financier’s son 
who lives with James Stewart. 


As an actress Simon is still largely an 
unknown quantity to American picture 
audiences. She hasbeen seen in two 
pictures, but both roles and _ perform- 
ances were identical, and were very sim- 
ilar in her French picture which was 
released in this country, “Lac aux 
Dames.” Certain unkind critics have 
said that she can’t do anything else, 
that she ran out of two pictures because 
they demanded different portrayals. 

It is, I think, unlikely that this is 
true. Darryl Zanuck, who put Simon 
under contract, is a shrewd young man; 
he would not ordinarily buy a pig in a 
poke when it would be just as easy to 
get prints of all the Simon pictures and 
find out what she could do. 

But whatever the facts, “Seventh 
Heaven” should tell the story. It is the 
biggest role Simon has had in Holly- 
wood. It is a role which the public 
knows. There is a basis for comparison. 
Simon has indubitable charm and a pro- 
vocative screen personality. If she also 
is an actress, this picture gives her an 
opportunity to reach the same fame 
which “Seventh Heaven” brought Janet 


Gaynor and Charles Farrell a few years. . - 


back. If she isn’t, a lot of people will 
say “I told you so,” though how they. 
can tell I wouldn't, know... ie 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Sit:iz—whe’s Virginia Rea—are such 
Hits people that they instinctively disliked each other when 
they first met. Anyway, that’s one explanation, — 


ra 
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No Love at First Sight Herc; Calm Voyages 
Fellow Some Very Storm; Beginnings 


By Ruth Arell 


RE you one of 
those incur- 
able romanticists who believe that some- 
where in the world is exactly the right 
mate for you and that the strange force 
we call Fate will some day bring you 
together? And that when you finally 
meet face to face you’ll know each other 
instantly? That you'll be so sure of 
each other that you’ll be- able to dis- 
pense entirely with the usual courtship 
period, will marry immediately, and will 
thus be all set to live happily ever after? 
In short, do you believe in love at first 
sight? 

Well, if you do, I hate to disillusion 
you. 

But just look at the record. Most of 
the big romances that made the head- 
lines did terminate in marriage after 
practically iove at first sight; you can 
probably quote a yard of names of 
couples who met and were married be- 
fore they knew each other’s nicknames. 
But alas for poor love at first sight. It 
didn’t remain love at second or sixty- 
second sight. In other words, those 
that fell into love in a hurry also often 
accomplished the feat of falling out 
speedily. too. And then good old gosh- 
honest-to-goodness love got another 
sock in the eye as the details of the in- 
and-out marriage were spread over the 
front pages of the land. 

That’s why I’m now going to tell you 
about a quartet of happy marriages. 
They’ve each endured for at least five 
years and from all indications it looks 
as if they’ll last forever. And, instead 
of following the swift “I came, I saw, 1 
was ccn7uered” formula of love at first 
sight, these had plenty of time to ma- 
ture into matrimony because _ they 
started off on the wrong foot. Readers. 
I present to you a batch of happy mar- 
riages that resulted from hate at first 
sight. 


F IRST off. there’s 


the marriage of Jack Benny and Mary 
Livingstone, who recently celebrated 10 
years of wedded harmony. Jack was an 
established vaudeville headliner when 
he first saw Mary. He saw her because 
she wouldn't leave the parlor when he 
came to call on her older sister, Babe. 
He thought Mary just about the freshest 
kid he ever had the misfortune to meet, 
and she considered him a world-beater 
of a ham actor. Neither kept their 


thoughts to themselves, so hot words 


were hurled heavily through the air.. 


During the course of Jack’s engage-. 
ment .at a loca] theater Mary rounded 
up a bunch of her girl friends and sur- 
prised them by offering to take them to 
the show. There was only one string 
attached to the invitation. No matter 
whet Benny did or said, they were not 
to applaud. To make sure of this, she 
promised each an ice cream soda after 
the show if all-remained quite quiet. 


When they got to the theater, they 
stretched along the front row. Benny 
might have been playing to an audience 
of clams for all the applause he got. 
The people in the back were afraid to 
applaud when they saw how quiet the 
first row was. When Benny later learned 
the cause of his flopperoo performance, 
he hit the ceiling. He probably would 


have hit Mary, too, if she had been 
around. 


When Benny came back to Los An- 
geles years later, he found that the 
fresh brat had blossomed into an attrac- 
tive young woman. But she would have 
none of him. He tried to impress her 
when they met at parties, but she gave 
him the old cold shoulder. The first 
time she did give him a date he was so 
overwhelmed he proposed. He was de- 
clined, with a laugh. 

More years passed and they met in 
Chicago. Benny was by then so sore at 


“surprise she ~- accepted him. 


the girl) who had defied him since her 
high school days that he was more than 
half in love with her. When he got a 
chance, he proposed and to his great 
To his 
greater surprise, she rejected him the 
following morning. Which almost drove 
him nuts. Finally, with the aid of his 
father, both of the Benny men convinced 
her she had a swell chance at happiness 
being married to a “ham” actor. 


She’s found the prediction to pe true, 
especially since she’s been part of her 
husband’s act. Asked to give a recipe 
for preserving love, she said: “Start out 
with a bit of hate. Then when it finally 
turns to love, it’s all out of your 
system.” 


V iremra REA and 


Edgar Sittig are two normal, nice people. 
They always were. That’s why mutual 
friends thought it would only be normal 
if they got to be nice to each other. 
And so they started a matchmaking 
campaign. His friends talked about her 
all the time to him. Her friends never 
lost an opportunity to boost him. It 
got so that each considered moving to 
another planet as an escape from the 
other. Jimmy Melton was the most per- 
sistent booster of the bunch. 

Then Virginia was engaged for a radio 
program where she sang under the name 
of Olive Palmer. And Sittig was first 
cellist in the orchestra. Some one intro- 
duced them. They nodded coldly and 
made it a point to avoid each other as 
much. as. possible. 


Mary Livingstone 
bribed some of her 
girl friends to help freeze 
up an audience at one of Benny’s 
early vaudeville performances. 


A cross- 


country romance followed that, with Mary saying “Yes” in Chicago. 


“He didn’t like me any- more than I liked 
him,” Virginia told me. “I thought he was too 
perfect from what friends had said about him.” 

“And as for me,” interrupted her husband, “I 
thought then that she was a flighty, fancy gir! 
who thought only of pretty clothes.” 

Then Jimmy Melton invited both to spend a 
Sunday on his yacht. Edgar was far from 
pleased. when he arrived and learned who the 
other guest was. She wasn’t exactly overjoyed, 
either. 

“That Sunday,” he recalled, “she wore a 
white dress, a big floppy hat and blue kid shoes. 
I remember thinking, ‘She would come for a 
day out-of-doors wearing party clothes.’ You 
see, I was quite prejudiced. And then fried 
chicken was passed, picnic style, as we sat on 
the deck.” 

“I, too, objected to the way he was dressed,’ 
added Virginia. “I thought he looked messy 


what with sneakers, slacks and an old sweater. 
When -the chicken was passed, he turned to 
Jimmy and said in a high falsetto voice, ‘Mercy 
me, haven’t you a knife and fork for dainty 
Miss Rea?’” 


Right there was the making of a situation. 
Followed a full minute of silence, then they 
both looked at each other and they—laughed. 
Virginia even let him share the wishbone, al- 
though she admits that what she wished then 
wouldn’t pass the censors. And she’s many 
times given thanks that those particular wishes 
didn’t come true. 

Somehow, that day on the boat gave them a 
new perspective on each other. They weren't 
exactly cordial yet and they didn’t drop the 
caginess toward each other for a long time 
after they returned to town, but from that day 
dated the thaw. Finally all wariness dis- 
appeared. They began to meet, away from the 


From a Couple of Loving Husbands 


Don Ross says: 


“When Jane and I met we didn’t have much use for each 


other—we were alternately mean, cold and painfully polite to each other. But it 


didn’t stay that way long. 
better way.” 


Edgar H. Sittig says: 


It gradually switched THIS way. 


It’s a much 


“There was: a noticeable lack of warmth between 


Virginia Rea and myself when we worked together on a radio program. I’ll 
never forget raising a situation of some sort by a remark of mine when we were 


both guests on Jimmy Melton’s. yacht.” 


Tim and 
Iréne heck- 
led each 


other and Siti 
finally ended ‘es 

up in love. & 
Clever, * these +." 
radio performers. NS 


knowing smiles of their friends. 
And in practically no time at all 
after that, indifference turned to love. 


W HEN Jane Froman 


and Don Ross met, he was the station 
headliner at WLW and she was just a 
novice making her first bid for radio 
fame. She didn’t like him and she only 
half looked at him. Thought he had a 
swelled head, was conceited and couldn’t 
sing. He thought her a wide-eyed pain 
who had vamped her way to the micro- 
phone and didn’t have the ability to 
justify the time given her. 


A fine mess out of which-to brew a 
romance. 

Of course, Don: was always polite to 
her. Toc darn polite to suit her. And 
so she retaliated as best she could. 
Being loyal to my sex, I’m not revealing 
her technique, but if you’re a woman, 
you'll understagd. If you’re a man, 
you'll understarld too, without knowing 
exactly what it’s all about. 

Then Paul Whiteman heard her and 
signed her up to sing with his band. 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Ross—she’s Jane Froman, of course—had 
ancemplinentery opinions Of each other for some time after 


they met. 


Don heard about it after the contract 
was signed. He went to Jane and told 
her it was a mistake. He said the same 
to Whiteman. He argued that her 
chances were better if she stuck to soio 
singing. He convinced Whiteman, who 
ereleased her. By this time both woke 
up to the fact that he had taken an un- 
usual and unselfish interest in her wel- 
fare. Both wondered what it meant. 


When Don was offered a contract in 
Chicago, Jane suddenly decided to see 
that city, too. They both went and both 
made good—in radio and with each 
other: Came a certain dawn in the 
Windy City and with it love. It’s been 
there ever since and is set there for life, 
they assure you. 


‘Po RYAN had been 
something of an actor. But when he 
got a job as press agent for a theater 
in Tulsa, he considered himself far above 


the Thespians. He really thought he 
was a big-time executive. 


hen Paul Whiteman offered her a job— 


Irene Noblette was the ingenue 
with a traveling stock company that 
was booked into the theater where 
Tim worked. It was the first new 
show that had been engaged since 
he had been on the job and he was 
determined to let all and sundry 
know just how important he was. 
He swaggered in and out of rehear- 
sals and his high-hat tactics made 
him eordially disliked by every 
member of the company. 

Irene was particularly impressed. 
“I thought he was the most dis- 
gustingly coneeited man I had ev 
seen,” she recalled. “Of course Tim 
was too big a shot to give a litt > 
bit of an actress a tumble. The act- 
ing profession was far below him, 
anyway.: He was destined for big- 
ger and better things.” 


The troupe went on to its next stand. 
A few weeks later Tim received a wire 
from its manager asking him if he’d be 
interested in joining the company in 
Place of a regular player who was ill. 
In the short time that had elapsed since 
Irene had been in Tulsa, several of Tims 
illusions bit the dust. His future as a 
press agent seemed a little dim and ne 
gladly snapped at the chance to get 
back. to the stage again. 


When Irene heard he was to play op- 
posite her she was furious. She decided 
to make things as unpleasant as possible 
for him. At the first rehearsal Tim was 
so clumsy reading his lines that she 
laughed right out loud at him. It wasr t 
a laugh of amusement, either. Just 1vU9 
per cent scorn and contempt. The 
director gave her a merciless tongue- 
lashing for her discourteous treatment. 


At that, Irene burst into tears. Tim, 
being a sentimental Irishman, forgot ne 
hated actors, and ingenues especially. 
and went over to console her. That was 
the beginning of the end of their hate. 
The end finally came three months later 
On that day they were married. That 
day was the beginning of their love 
story and they are still at the same ola 
story. 

Sure, hate at first sight is what these 
four couples had for each other. But 
that’s all right, since it changed to love 
for all time. 
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Backward Glance 


Almost anything has many different shapes and 
forms. Few are the businesses or professions that, 
when looked at ~ = oo of acute interest, 
don’t give off a dazzling se rs. 

Radio, we are inclined to think after having written 
about it for some 10 months in these columns, has 
even a greater spectrum than most. More color, we 
mean. And it has the pleasant attribute of not sur- 
feiting the onlooker with its variety. 

For instance, in viewing radio and working in it, 
you needn’t wear dark glasses to protect yourself from 
the color—as you do when you view or work in the 
movies. Nor need you be so admirably equipped with 
everything as you must when viewing, or working in, 
the theater. But radio combines the niceties of those 


Stuart’s Radio Favorites: ‘Jack Benny.... 


two—and adds to the mixture a little piquancy of its 
own. Maybe piquancy isn’t the right word, but we 
can’t think of another. 

What we’re getting at is that this week we’re going 
to take a quick look through that prism. Get the 
color. as it were. That’s because, beginning next week, 
we aren’t going to be writing these words any longer. 
Some one else will—and before they start getting in 
their two cents’ worth, we'd like to get out our 
change. Also any mixed metaphors that might be 
lying around. 

Ten months may not have given us a. tremendously 
good color chart of radio. We have without a doubt 
missed some of the finer shading. But we can stil] 
go back over the funniest things and the saddest 
things that we have seen, we can remember some 
nice things about some people and some interesting 
things about others. 

Anyway, that’s the idea in this last column. We'd 
better get at it. 


Lo, Poor Extra! 


It was not until we got out to Hollywood that we 
noticed something about radio that had been very 
true all along. 

It struck us all in a heap. It’s the fact that there 
is not really much of a social distinction between radio 
extras and stars. Not, at any rate, like there is be- 
tween extras and stars out on the movie lots. 

We have noticed that shift of social planes even 
though we have been here only a few weeks. Jack 
Benny, the movie star, sees a few other movie stars. 
And rarely. But Jack Benny, the radio star, plays 
golf with the engineer on his program, a young fellow 
who reads commercials at $35 a program, and Don 
Wilson, his announcer. 

Back in New York, much the same sort of thing 
is true. Helen Hayes, whose intimates are the exclu- 
sives of the world, was as at home lunching with a 
little extra girl on her program as she would have 
been with Ruth Gordon, who is one of her best friends 
and one of the theater’s first ladies. And Paul White- 
man’s crowd, which was the most interesting around 
Radio City, included sound effects men, technicians 
and the general help—as well as the stars you would 
ordinarily think made up Paul’s circle of friends. 

What it means—we have no idea—except that 
it’s pretty interesting to be able to nod to someone 
whose weekly salary is in the four-figure class, and 
have them nod back. 


That Old Spirit 


It was two years ago that the amateurs invaded 
radio. And it was a year ago—before the great feel- 
Sng gy ast 
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ing against the gong had been felt—that we were 
hanging around the three amateur hours, just keeping 
our eyes and ears open to see what we could see and 
hear. There’s only one amateur hour left—or one pro- 
gram that calls itself amateur; but every time we hear 
it we are reminded of one afternoon when we talked 
to a young fellow who had got the gong. 

We were the last out of the studio after the pro- 
gram. We had been going over the notes we had 
taken so that we could read them later. He had been 
looking for his music, which he could not find. At the 
door, we met and we asked on the spur of the moment 
whether he had minded much when the interruption 
came. 

He didn’t laugh or anything. Looked pretty serious 
and undecided. We were about to let the question go 
and hurry on about our business when he said, “Not 
an awful lot. Lots of great people have been kidded 
and have come out of it. So I didn’t mind.” 

He didn’t look as though he hadn’t minded, though. 
He looked a little disillusioned. As though the hand- 
some studio he had been in, with its vast expanse of 
seats and its aura of great doing, had let him down. 

“Why did you go on?” we asked. “Was it because 
you hoped to attract attention to yourself and start a 
career?” 

He smiled. “By getting the gong? 

“Then why?” 

He told us. And it is the saddest story we have 
heard in radio. He was pretty sure he could have done 
a good job during his brief appearance before the 
microphone. Had his song all picked and had re- 
hearsed it for days. But when he went in for his audi- 
tion, something happened to his voice. It went silly 
with nervousness—nothing that wouldn’t have passed 
off, he said earnestly, but silly. 

He thought he was sunk, of course, and had de- 


No.” 


And Bing Crosby of the Music Hall 


cided to go out and try it another time, when a secre- 
tary came out to tell him that his voice, in breaking, 
had been very amusing. Would he, she asked, mind 
going on to get the gong. He would, of course, have 
to make his voice break again. : 

The fellow must have had a time of it. He 
admitted that he thought of the possibility of going 
up to take the gong, then singing his best so that they 
would have to consider him for a prize. Was still 
considering it when he started up to the microphone to 
be introduced. He didn’t because he thought it 
wouldn’t have been quite fair. > 


Farewell Ratings 


We have been impressed enough by the habits of 
various columnists so that we would like to list briefly 
our fayorite programs, together with the reasons for 
the choices. : 

We have three that tie for first in our favor: Jack 
Benny’s Sunday evening shdw, Bing Crosby’s Thurs- 
day evening hour and the serial, Vic and Sade. 

Those three run far ahead of any others, as far as 
we are concerned. And the reason they do is one we 
have ge about quite considerably these past 
months, They are lively without being stereotyped into 
liveliness. They are homey without being corny. And 
they’re friendly as your Uncle Pete. Radio, the one 
medium that actually comes into the home, has often 
forgotten that it should behave as a guest would. We 
know that we invite out a great many programs just 
as soon as they enter, merely because they seem to be 
the type that are hard to know or of the smart-alecky, 
life-of-the-party kind. : 

Next, we would put Easy Aces, Fred Allen, any 
Deems: Taylor broadcast, and the Hal Kemp-Andre 


we think. Fred Allen is the greatest living humorist 
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(though perhaps he hasn’t the greatest program) and 
Deems Taylor combines erudite comment with pleasant 


banter in a most admirable way. Hal Kemp supplies 
smooth dance music along with Kay Thompson’s 
superior vocalizing; and Kostelanetz moves easily be- 
tween the light classic and the modern dance. 


Into the third group—those we hear when we are 
able—go Rudy Vallee, Stoopnagle and Budd, Fred 
Astaire and Johnny Green, Husbands and Wives, 
Frank Munn and the Leo Reisman program over 
Mutual. 


We have our special favorites in the special groups, 
too. For commentators, we'll take Gabriel Heatter, 
and if we can’t him, Boake Carter. Our favorite 
kid program is CBS’s Wilderness Road, if it is still on 
the air, and even if it isn’t. Next to it, we think 
Milton Cross’ show is darn fine. 

The best program to watch in the studios is that 
of Rudy Vallee. It is variety in the truest sense of 
the word—and when the interest in the people who 
are Rudy’s guests dies off, chances are that Rudy 
might become angry with his band and throw a few 
bomb shells out to light where they may. 

The most interesting rehearsal is any Joe Cook re- 
hearsal, with those of-Stoopnagle and Budd running a 
close second. Both are mad houses—but there is a 
little more method to Joe’s madness. 

The loveliest lady in radio is Gladys Swarthout and 
the most regular is Kay Thompson. 

NBC, CBS and MBS each have their own distnct 
personalities, and they are reflected even in the people 
who walk around the studios. NBC has a bigness 
about it, a sense of firmness and security that is rather 
surprising in a business as young as radio. Only rarely 
have we ever found it to be smug. CBS leans toward 
the brilliant and youthful, sort of a department of 
we’re in the midst of big things. Mutual is, at the 
moment, resting after a tremendous expansion that 
has given another coast to coast network, 


Fan Mail, Etc. 


There really isn’t much else we can say in a vale- 
dictory column. There’s a little news around. You'll 
get that anyway—and in large and interesting 
quantities. 

We've had an absorbing time writing as the Radio 
Reporter. Met some swell people and think we’ve told 
you about them so that you could think you had been 
along with us—which is the important thing. 

The darnest thing, we think, is that we never did 
get many letters. One from a lady whe wanted to 
know about auditions. We sent her a postcard about 
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-»--And Vic and Sade (Bernardine Flynn 
and Art Van Harvey). 


them and hope it helped. Another from a girl who 
liked a thing we wrote and—oh, a few more. Got 
some from radio stars themselves, too. Come to 
think of it, that would be a good way to end this 
stint. A letter from a radio star who is also a nice 
guy. Sort of an epitaph. It said: 

“Dear Mr. Stuart: Your cleverly written radio 
column in the Screen and Radio Weekly was handed 
me by Columbia’s publicity department. I don’t know 
about Boake Carter, but my weary hand drops from 
my brow to extend itself in a gesture of congratula- 
tion. This salute to you is honestly for the whole 
column, which I found stocked with imaginative ideas 
instead of mimeographed handouts. Of course, I do 
want to thank you particularly for the extraordinarily 
kind things you wrote about me and what I am trying 
to do with my commentating idea. To me, it was 


of the most satisfactory stories ever written Foe ign 


BOB TROUT.” 
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( ‘LAUDE RATNS, 
: “recovering from 


a long siege of influ- 
enza, is more amusing 
than many a brilliant 
wit who rejoices in robust health. 

His voice may be husky, his nose 
red from the sniffles, his chest sore, 
his head aching and his soul languid, 
but his spirits are high, his manner 
and conversation crisply effervescent 
and his humor unimpaired. 


There is a wicked gleam in the Rains 


eye and I’m sure he enjoys shocking 
those who take life and themselves too 
seriously. In fact, I suspect he has a 
lot of fun at his own and other peo- 
ple’s expense. He refers to Hecht and 
MacArthur as “the madmen of the 
metropolis,” .but he undoubtedly belongs 
to their school. 

Like them, he also enjoys tipping the 
world up on its silly ear and smacking 
down a flock of traditions that have 
been getting by for centuries. They 
established him as a film star of the 
first magnitude in “Crime Without 
Passion,” and he says he’s been trying 
to get by ever since. 


Lis BEVERLY 
¥Tills house overlooks a golf course, 


“where he says the birds twitter, 


whether the “birdies” do or not. Natur- 
ally, one imagines him up with the 


' lark, teeing off for at least 19 holes. 


But he says he doesn’t mind walking, 
if he has no place to go ard nobody 
to see when he gets there, but he 
wouldn’t enjoy pushing a ball around 


- at the same time. Besides, he read a 


book on golf and it put him to sleep. 
“T’m too old to begin and not old enough 
to put my heart in it.” He dismisses 
the subject. 

“T had enough trouble learning to 
ride a horse in a week for a picture,” 
he relates, “without trying to compete 


- with Bobby Jones in golf. As an athlete 


we 


ible faces, 


I get a great kick out of a ferry-boat 
ride from Staten Island to New York, 
at sunset.” 

However, having learned to ride-a 
horse, he canters off soméwhere prac- 
tically every day. Further, he admits 
that his wife is an excellent horse- 
woman, which is good enough for any 
one family. _ 

Claude Rains has one of those flex- 
: which expresses every 
thought and emotion in a second of 
time. In poker, such a face is a flop, 
but otherwise it is very entertaining 
to watch it change from grave to gay, 
from semi-tragic to-humorous, from a 
twinkle to a snarl. (The latter, con- 
fined, of course, to the stage or screen.) 
._ He was wearing a set of brown 
sweater-jacket effects, gray trousers 
and a most hospitable smile, when he 


motivated us toward a crackling fire 


on the hearth. His eyes are his most 
expressive feature and they burn with 
a constant fire, regardless of whether 
they are mirthful or reflective. They 
are tawny in color, changing rapidly 
from brown to black, and he can do no 
end of things with them, such as as- 
suming a surprised look, a glare of 
anger, closing one: half-way, while the 
other: regards: his vis-a-vis. with- con- 
tempt or eagerness, raising one eye 


brow questioningly and letting his eyes 
_ “bale” so balefully they turn the blood ~ 
to water, © 


5 URPRISINGLY 


young in. appearance, he is as active as 
a cat, moving with the quickness of 


light. and thinking even faster than 
that. There is nothing of the Don 


Luis of “Anthony Adverse” about him 
in real life. It is impossible to imagine 
him suffering gout or bad temper or 


even from curly hair or a heavy beard, 


yet he was very convincing when called 


scheme,” he said. 


on to portray these characteristics. In 


short, ’'m afraid Don Claude ‘Rains is 


an actor and that he doesn’t mind what 
he looks like in a part or how old he 
is, if he has a chance to do something 
about it. 
‘He tells a funny story about coming 
into pictures from the stage, and 
refutes a common enough maxim: 
“Everybody: told me not to act— 
just to be myself, so I tried out that 


‘they will think you’re a ham.’ So I 
didn’t do anything. It was all right 


for my first film,, ‘The Invisible Man,’ - 
- for nobody saw me anyway, but when 
I got with the madhatters, Hecht and 
‘MacArthur, I tried the same thing. — 
Came my big scene and Hecht bawled 


at me: ‘Rains, what are you doing? 
Here we got you because we thought 


“ 


“Don’t do anything, | 
Claude,’ advised my friends, ‘otherwise 


™* 


Rey ness. } 
“This is my latest 


Rains Thinks Longingly of 1,000 Chickens— 
and Then Turns Again to the F ilm Camera 


By Grace Wilcox 


you could act—and look at you! Give 
out something, if it’s only a couple of 
good, strong oaths! Act! Do some- 
thing! Don’t stand there like a zany! 
If you can act—act!’ - 


“That certainly loosened me up and 
I felt much better. I had been scared 
to do more than look pained, previously. 
It taught me something. If a sequence 
calls for acting, it’s-up to an actor to 
act—the same as on the stage.” 


W ira THE 


Theater Guild in New York Rains be- 
came leading character actor, giving 
memorable performances in “The Con- 
stant Nymph,” “The Game of Love and 
Death,” “The Apple Cart,” “Miracle at 
Verdun,” “He,” ‘‘The Moon in the Yel- 
low River.” 

During his New York engagements, 
Rains decided that the life of an actor 
might be a short one and that he had 
better begin to save for the future. 


So he bought a quaint Queen Anne cot- 
tage on the Jersey side, about an hour 
and a half from Broadway,,and pro- 
ceeded to put his heart into it. 

“T had it almost as I wanted it— 
with all my books, plays, old furniture 
and the accumulations of a lifetime 
from all over the world, in it. I sneaked 
away as often as I could to see it and 
while I was making ‘Crime Without 
Passion,’ it was struck by lightning 
and entirely destroyed! That taught 
me not to bank on houses or real 
estate and I thought I was cured. I 
wasn’t, as you will see by glancing 
over this sketch book.” : 

He brought forward a huge book, 
with enlarged photographs of an old 
Dutch house of gray stone, with tower- 
ing trees around it, an intimate little 
path leading away from it, a kitchen 
garden of vegetables; flower beds filled 
with old-fashioned flowers. A _ spring 
house concealed beneath its stone 
floors a gurgling brook and the great 


Claude Rains, next in “The Prince and the Pauper.” 


.of being such an historical character, 


~ English is not unlike that of the Vir- 


‘Scrooge to resist Claude Rains’ crisp 


beams and doors spoke 
of pre-Revolutionary : 
days; when men built Ee 


and dearest,” he 
confided, his eyes glowing. “Twenty 
acres of orchard and if I had only 
known enough to fatten my sheep, I 
should have made enough to pay the 
farmer who lives on it, the taxes and 
something beside. I am no gentleman 
farmer, I'll have you know. My father 
and his father before him were Kentish 
farmers and poor as the proverbial 
turkey. IL was born on a farm, but I 
left it because I had to get out in the 
world and take care of myself. 


“Unfortunately, I have _ forgotten 
most. of what I knew about farming, 
but I have a feeling for it and if War- 
ner Bros. only keep me working, [ 
shall be independent for life one of 
these days. I still feel an actor’s life 
is very precarious—a job today, noth- 
ing tomorrow — but if I have 1,000 
chickens or so, I'll be able to smile 
when they hand me a blue slip.” 
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oT Sa Dutch house 


and his farm are near West Town, Pa., 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, in. 
a glorious valley, with a view of river 
and hills. 

“You Americans have an expression I 
like—‘folly farm.’ That is what mine is 
at present, but it isn’t going to be. ’m 
going to buy more land and study 
agricultural problems until I can 
properly run a paying proposition. We 
spend the summers, or as much of them 
as I can get away from the studios, 
on our place. 


“Farming is my real life and, for- 
tunately, my wife also enjoys it. She 
took all these photographs and spends 
all her extra money on things for the 
house, instead of fur coats and jewelry.” 

He called attention to a portrait of 
his wife over the mantel. Done in a 
very modern manner, she gazes beyond @.. 
the confines of the room—a graceful 
figure, with brownish hair and an ex- 
pression of reaching for something 
beyond the moon. ; 

“Frances is my inspiration, but not 
because she lures me with words of 
honey. She is not an actress, but she 
has a clear and fine sense of good 
acting, good writing and good art. She 
calls my attention to my faults on the 
screen, but when she likes what I do, 
she doesn’t stint her praise. For in- 
stance, the other night we went to see 
‘Stolen Holiday,’ in which I play with 
Kay Francis. I liked the part and had 
enjoyed doing it, but when Francis 
whispered: ‘I love you in it, Claude,’ I 
felt absolutely happy about it. She 


knows.” 
W aen I asked 


him if he didn’t sometimes regret doing 
such villainous old-man parts, while he 
is so young, he laughed. 

“Why should I?” he asked. “I started 
in the English theater doing everything 
there was to do—call boy, carpenter, 
master mechanic, electrician, property 
man, treasurer, company manager and 
finally acting. I began doing old-man 
parts when I was a mere boy. I like 
character roles; I am not cut out for 
either a hero or a juvenile. When [I 
played Napoleon in ‘A Man of Destiny,’ 
I was said to look like Napoleon. I 
don’t, but if one can give the illusion 


that is enough.” 

If it had not been for the floods and 
Claude Rains’ influenza, he would have 
gone down South in order to study 
the southern dialect for his next picture, 
“In the Deep South,” which Mervyn 
LeRoy is to produce and direct from “* 
Ward Greene’s: book. His Americanized 


ginians or of those dialects farther 
south, but~-he -will study with some 
Southerner before attempting the role. 


Ons must be a 


charm and no one fortunate enough to 
spend an hour or two with him can ever 
forget him. He must have had a grand 
time working with Hecht and MacArthur. 
Despite his protestations, I see him as 
a sophisticate rather than a farmer, his 
order for chicken coops to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

And having done his bit in the World 
War for King and Country in the Lon- % 
don Scottish Regiment, having been 
gassed at Vimy Ridge and emerging 
with a captain’s commission, ask Claude 
Rains what he thinks of war. You ask 
him. I did—and I’m sorry. 
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H=s a sad 
| Story of a girl 


|'who has dozens of 
beautiful dresses hang- 
ing in her closets and 

can’t wear them. 

| The girl? Jessica 

|Dragonette. The bad ’ 

clothes? The breath-takingly beautiful 
costumes that she designed herself for 
the Beauty Box Theater. And the story 
—well, here it is. 

Jessica is a girl with her heart and 
soul in her career. You can tell that, 
can’t you? When you hear her Wednes- 
day night over CBS there is no question 


‘in your mind but that she is singing 
right to you and caring about what you 
think of the show and caring a dickens 

(of a lot about it herself. 


| Jessica is two people when it comes 
= clothes. First, there are the clothes 
| that she wears for her singing. They 
| always come first with Jessica. And 
{she thinks of them more as expressive 
| of the music and her role than she does 
| as a background for her own fragile 
| beauty. That is why she did something 
when she had her special costumes ‘made 
for the Beauty Box series that she would 
| mever have done in her own personal 
t wardrobe—she had elaborate, heavy 
costumes made. 
“They must express the spirit or what 
| I am doing,” she said. “My ‘Rio Rita’ 
{gjostume must be black velvet, heavily 
Memproiaered with gold and gold balls. 
| And the hat must be big and handsome 
{—so!” 


Ann so it was. And 
+ so were many of the other costumes— 
| that lovely taffeta hoop-skirted gown for 
“My Maryland,” the charming (but not 
lightweight) Kaffia outfit for “The Stu- 
‘dent Prince.” 

. Then came the blow. Just before her 
| first broadcast, Jessica caught one of 
_ those bugs that were floating all over 
' New York the first of this year anc she 
( was dreadfully sick, so sick she missed 


_ * her first two broadcasts. And she was 
ll for a good many weeks afterwards, 


‘ jiterally getting out of bed to go to re- 
he: She still isn’t 
well. When you slip in to see her, they 
‘warn you—‘“Fifteen minutes only, Miss 
‘ Dragonette has been a very sick girl.” 


_. And she is too weak to wear her levely 


costumes. For it is hard enough work 


At left is Miss Drago- 
nette’s famed Alice | 
Blue Gown. Below, she 
wears her special cos- 
tume designed for. 
“The Student Prince” 
radio production. At 
right, Jessica wears a 
dress especially de- 
signed for helping put 
across songs of young 
love and such, — 


A Fashion Story with Pathos—by Isabella Taves 


for Jessica to sing these days without 
those cumbersome and elaborate clothes. 

The only salvation is that just before 
she became ill, she had some pictures 
taken of some of her lovely personal 


clothes as well as these costumes. When 
I talked to her the other afternoon she 
looked at them wistfully before handing 
them over. . 

“Clothes mean so much to me that 
it nearly breaks my heart not to wear 
them. Perhaps next week—” 

The second woman, 
Jessica Dragonette 
at home, is very defi- 
nitely interested in 
clothes that drama- 
tize her tiny~blond- 
ness. She adores 
Icunging pajamas 
and house coats. Her 
favorite is one mod- 
eled after the robe 
worn by Prince Al- 
bert in Helen Hayes’ 
“Victoria Regina.” 
It is of gold cloth, 
trimmed with very 
pale green, very full, 
caught in at the 
waist with a sash— 
very dramatic. 

The afternoon I 
talked with her, she 


was wearing one of those exquisite For- 
tuny pleated robes. It was of thin white 
silk, completely pleated from neck to 
hem and caught around her waist and 
breast with hand-painted Grecian ban- 
deaux. Over it she wore a pale green 
Venetian velvet coat hand-tooled with 
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“Dresses like this are ageless,” she 


said. “I can wear it today and 10 years 


from now. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
like clothes that are too much ‘in 
fashion.’ I like lovely clothes that I can 
live with and enjoy more than a few 
months.” 
Hattie Carnegie and Mary Walls are 
favorite designers of hers. (They are 
my favorites, too, only I can’t afford 
‘em.) In New York, they work closely 
with her and when they go abroad they 


for unusual things 
that might please 
Jessica, You can see 
where they would 
enjoy dressing her. 
She has a figure, 
she has looks, and 
she has taste. 

One of Jessica’s 
favorite costumes 
for appearances at 
teas is of black twill. 
‘The dress is black 
twill, to the floor 
slimly, with a very 
high neck and long 
sleeves made entire- 
iy of gold braid. 
Over it she wears a* 
voluminous Francois 
Villon cape, also to 
the floor, or black twill lined with scar- 
‘let satin. Dress designed by Hattie Car- 
negie, cape by James of London. Effect, 
something beautiful beyond your wild- 
est dreams. 


Another Hattie Carnegie dress that 


Jessica loves is of scarlet velvet, with 
skirt and huge 


ae es 


_ ture of the skin. 
are always watching ~ 


puffed sleeves trimmed with white silk 
poppies set with tiny pearls. oy 
’ “Sometimes,” she said, whimsically, 
“I go out of my way to be unusual and 
I find fashion catching up with me. This 
butterfly business that Schiaparelli did — 
so much about at the recent openings, 
for instance. I have been wearing a 
spangled buttérfly in my hair for years 
on festive evenings. You can imagine 
my surprise when I look around me now 
and see half the women in my audiences 
wearing butterflies. It doesn’t seem fair.” 
But she dimples a little bit over the 
idea, and so do I. And, although I see 
her dragon of a maid lowering in the. 
door ready to shove me out, I sit tight 
and ask her what her newest fashion 
idea is. es 


: Suz thinks a minute. 
Her hair? Well, she likes it very smooth 
and gleaming on top, like polished gold, 
and very light and soft around her face. 


Her evening dresses? Well, she wag. 
wearing romantic tulles when even the 
debutantes wouldn’t think of it. Her 
hats? isi 
« “I know,” she says promptly, “make~ 
up. I don’t believe in covering the tex- 
I use very little on ~ 
my skin but soap and water, and I like 
it shining clean. I use eye makeup 
(mascara) and smooth lip-rouge, but I 
don’t like powder or dry rouge even 
for my stage radio appearances.” ae 

She thinks that the reflection of lights 
on the natural skin gives a lovely effect, 
an effect that is often spoiled when the 
natural skin is diffused-or obscured by 
heavy makeup. 

“The exact effect which results from 
this reflection of light back from the 
skin differs with various skins. It also 
differs with various lightings. But half 
of the interesting effect is due to this, 
I like to watch what different lights de 
to me and to other skins and I think it 
is ever so much more attractive, much 
more dynamic, than the somewhat stiff 
look a too-made-up face presents.” | 


Tue dragon cleared. 


her throat. I opened my mouth but the 
dragon was upon me helping me with 


my coat and before I realized it 1 wag. bias 
Outside and striding down hig 
avenue and surreptitiously Scrubbing the 


outside. 


makeup off my face so the passerby 


would be (fascinated with the effect of 


neon lights on my natural skin, 
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By Ed Lawrence 


||. HIS is a story of 

an army on 

wheels, ticking with the precision of a 

locomotive engineer’s timepiece—the 

production unit of a motion picture 
studio on location. 

“Come out and see for yourself,” 
Clark Gable had suggested. 

We were sitting together on Stage 15 
when Director John M. Stahl dismissed 
the company of M-G-M’s “Parnell” and 
gave his orders for the next day. 

“Chatsworth location at 9 o’clock for 
the Irish eviction sequence, made-up,” 
Stahl said. 

Twenty-eight miles from the studio 
gates on a road which winds through a 
dozen small communities, orange groves 
and spick and span one-acre farms, 
Chatsworth is several hundred acres of 


hilly terrain in the San Fernando Valley. 
Much of “The Good Earth” was filmed 
here and the first intimation that we 
were nearing the location was the sight 
of a few scattered Chinese huts, water 
wheels and fields of drying rice plants. 


It was an invigorating ride through - 


the cool early morning air, after break- 
fasting at 6 o’clock in Clark’s hotel 
apartment. Although we arrived at 8 
‘o'clock, Clark going directly to his dress- 
ing room to be costumed and made-up, 
the site of the Irish village was already 
a bee-hive of activity. ; 


Rep cotpen, the 


assistant director, told me that car- 
penters had worked through the night 
under the light of a battery of lamps to 
complete the setting. The finishing 
touches were just being put on 4 
thatched, white-washed Irish cottage. 
A dozen ducks and geese swam content- 
edly in a small lake constructed for the 
scene. 

The camera-crew, supervised by Karl 
Freund, was busy setting up equipment 
for the first shot. bi 

Two pus loads of extras arrived. With 
the youngsters was & teacher. ‘There 
is a Little Red Schoolhouse even on a 
movie location. 

There was also a nurse in attendance. 
She set up her dispensary for bandages, 
adhesive tape and iodine in one of the 
abandoned Chinese huts. Her score for 
the day was one smashed finger and a 
bumble bee sting. 

The location is quite comfortable. 
There are permanent dressing rooms for 
the stars and featured players, a huge 
enclosed dining room, and ample facili- 
ties to take care of hundreds of extras. 
A wardrobe and makeup building com- 
- pletes what is virtually a village in itself. 


P ROMPTLY at 9 


o’clock Gable as Charles Stewart Parnell 
and Donald Crisp, as Michael Davitt, 
climbed into an old-fashioned carriage. 

Crisp has one of the most important 
supporting roles in the picture. Oddly 

_ enough, although he has played many 
nationalities in his long career, this is 
his first Irish part. For years Crisp 
vied with the late Ernest Torrence for 
laurels as the screen’s No. 1 Scot. 

The first take is a long shot of Gable 
and Crisp driving through the Irish 
countryside. “They approach a roadside 
scene of utter wretchedness. Workmen 

with crowbars are unroofing a little 
 -peasant’s cottage. The tenants are sit- 

ting in misery by the roadside — @ 


mother with three children, one at the 


breast; a father standing beside her, 
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fallen them, not knowing what to do or 
where to turn. © > = 

The miserable possessions of these 
people are huddled around them—tin 
pans, a few chairs and tables, oil lamps 
and several ducks and chickens. A 
sheriff and constable loiter about. 

This realistic scene has a visible effect 
on Pat Moriarity, Irish actor, born in 
Ballinnamore, Leitrim, Ireland. 

“Thank God those days are gone for 
Ireland,” he says, fervidly. 

“Lock it,’ Stahl orders after a re- 
hearsal. 


As THE carriage 
approaches, Crisp leans forward to look 
at the tragedy. 

“Another eviction,” he says. 
“Stop the carriage,” Gable tells the 


driver. : 
The sound man steps out of his moni- 


tor box and speaks to Stahl. 
“Something will have to be done about 
those trees,” he reports. 
A breeze is blowing and the rustling 
of the leaves is picked up by the micre- 


“phone. 


The assistant director knows what to 


do. He orders water sprayed on the. 


leaves. This effectively stops the rustle. 

Stahl makes excellent progress during 
the morning. Lunch is ealled at noon. 
There are 462 members of the company 
to be fed. This is done smoothly, with- 
out waste of time. The night before a 
location noses are counted, and the re- 
quired number of hot lunches ordered, 
with a few extra. . 

“Somebody you didn’t count on is al- 


ways dropping in around lunch time,” — 


Golden smiled. 

A catering company supplies the food 
and it is bountiful and well prepared. 
There is a salad, fried chicken, mashed 
potatoes and gravy, two kinds of vege- 
tables, coffee or milk and ice cream and 
cake for dessert. Stars and extras 
share alike. 

After lunch the youngsters went to 
scheol while. the director shot around 
them, which means that scenes were 
made in which they didn’t appear until 
after classes ended. 


Tue company con- 
tinues with Parnell’s interference with 
‘fate. Dismounting from the carriage, 


The shoulder belongs to Gable. 

He inspects the Irish cottage 

which figures in an important 
scene in “Parnell.” 


Gable says to the stunned mother, 
“What's the trouble here? Is it the 
rent?” , 
She nods dumbly and Gable finds the 
-sheriff. They owe £48, about $235. He 
offers to pay it. 
“Tt’s too late for that, sorr. The land- 
_ Jord wants them evicted,” the sherift 
explains. The landlord passes and Gable 
repeats the offer. It is again refused. 
“T’d sooner let the land for grazin’,” 
snaps the landlord. “That’s what I’m 
going to do.” 


“And leave them homeless?” asks 
Gable. 
“I’m within my rights. My rights by 


law,” the owner replies. Gable returns 
to the ousted family and says kindly to 
the husband: 


“It isn’t much you're losing here.” 

“Tt’s where my dad was born and lived 
and died, and my dad’s dad before him. 
It’s all we had or ever have had,” the 
man chokes out. 

“Tt’s all we know,” 
“There’s no place else.” 

Gable reaches into his pocket and pro- 
duces money. 

“Oh, yes, there is. 
as he gives it to the man. 
turns to Moriarity. 

“Will you stay behind, Murphy, and 
see that these people are sent to my 
place, Avondale? Put them on the train 
and telegraph my steward to see that 
~ there’s a cottage for them.” With Don- 

ald Crisp, Gable walks out of the scene. 


his wife adds. 


Here,” says Gable 
He then 


The fact of rescue has not yet pene- 


trated the peasant family’s misery. 

But a sudden light shines in the hus- 
band’s eyes when Moriarity tells him, 
“Do you know who that was? That was 
Mr. Parnell.” 

“It’s little wonder they call him King 
of Ireland,” the man-observes joyfully. 

“The uncrowned king,” corrects the 
sheriff. 

_ “He’ll get his crown in heaven,” the 
woman insists. 


Tue story of Parnell 


is illumined not only with this glowing; 


flaming love of a great man for @ 
charming woman, sweet Katie O'Shea. 


Myrna Loy plays opposite Gable ag 
Katie. 

The fictional version of Parnell’s char- 
acter, which Director Stahl is holding 
true to the spirit of Queen Victoria's; 
day, presents his love for Captain Wil-| 
liam O’Shea’s estranged wife as the 
ruling emotion of the statesman. \ 

All the highlights.of Parnell’s fight| 
in the House of Commons for Irish} 
Home Rule, whieh collapsed just short/ 
ef victory, are shown. 


Parnell resisted each effort to influ«; 
ence him except that of Willie O’Shea,) 
who threw his wife at Parnell’s head. 
O’Shea’s only attachment to his wife: 
was financial. He forced her to wheedle| 
money for him from her rich aunt. And,} 
once Parnell had become utterly lost 
in the love he and O’Shea’s neglected 
Katie had for each other, O’Shea tried 
to foree Parnell to advance him politi | 
cally. { 

Parnell’s refusal sent O’Shea to Par<, 
nell’s enemies—and Parnell was the suf<: 
ferer. His pious countrymen would look | 
no farther than the fact Parnell was, 
named co-respondent in O’Shea’s } 
Givorce. The Irish party was disunited, | 
Home Rule was set back for years. Par-/ 
nell exhausted himself fighting to hold; 
his followers together. His heart failed. 
Katie lost her love anid Parnell. nig 
eareer broken, lost his life. 


It was a thrilling life, an] among the! 


: +] 
love for mankind, but also wich | 
| 


most dramatie incidents in it is the epi-! 


sode of Parnell’s kindness to his impov-, 
erished fellow-countrymcn. 4 


Ly MAEING the! 
eviction scenes at the Chatsworth loca 
tion, Stahl! finished his final shot just ae 
the light was going. The day had gone 4 
without a hitch. 

Chauffeurs were called and the troupe. 
prepared to return to Hollywood. Part? 
of it, anyway. 

The actors were finished, but the pro#- 
duction department’s work still went ¢ns_ 
The Irish cottage was knocked down i d 
sections, and every property was car Sg 
fully cataloged and taken back to the« 
studio on trucks. 

If needed again, it can be recreatedyg 
detail for detail, in 12 hours. et 
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THE PERFUME USERS 
By W. E. Hill 


Copyright J. by Chicago Tribune- N.Y. News Syndicate, Ine 


Sweet young deb. Fa- 
vors a mild gardenia. 


‘Large, wholesome Uy Vif 
girls are partial to a Lavender and old ice 
rose geranium scent - She uses the same brand 
and plenty of it. year in year out—“Parma 
Violets.” 
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Picture actress. Nothing under 
twenty dollars a bottle. Has a7 
preference for anything labeled” 
“Mon Desire” or “Chez l’Amour 
No. 111.” Changes every week 
or so. 


The perfume-conscious male, who 3 

can tell at a sniff what each girl is 

wearing. He uses Eau de Cologne Mf 

or Amber Water, but would go in§ i 

heavily for “Chypre” or “Christmas § 

Night” if he dared brave public 
Opinion. 


Good old Castile soap suits him. 
His wife is a toilet counter bar- 
gain addict. Comes home with a 
$4.98 bottle that sold originally 
for $25. But that means nothing ~ 
to husband dear, who:says, “I 
don’t care what it’s marked 
down from; it smells to 
me like mice in a cup- 


\Gerda, the part-time maid, is 


/ 
Boy with the chronic . 
cold. Can’tsmellany- 
= thing, and is never 
bothered by the odor 
of camphor or horse 
liniment which he 


This girl i is very exotic} 
: and uses only the very 
glast. perfume hints 
mafrom Paris, such as 
y Evening Sin,” or 
“Nude in the Woods,” 
a: ““Borbi dd Pn. ist ee 


ing table. (Prefers a good 
oe carnation, but is mak- 
ing eter IS of co 


Reviews of the 


‘Maytime’ 


romance, 
farge way, with Jeanette MacDonald 


Musical colossal In a 
and Nelson Eddy. 


M-G-M 


Made on the gargantuan scale of 
“The Great Ziegfeld,” the screen ver- 
sion of Sigmund Romberg’s “Maytime” 
eontinues the cycle of bigger and big- 
ger and bigger musicals and outstrips 
all its predecessors in magnificence. 

Jeanette MacDonald is magnificent 
and more beautifully photographed than 
ever before. Nelson Eddy is magnifi- 
cent and vastly improved as an actor. 
The music is magnificent. The set- 
tings are magnificent. The recording 
is magnificent. The photography is 
magnificent. The special effects, mag- 
nificent. The acting magnificent. And 
all this magnificence runs for two hours 
and 13 minutes, without a letdown. 

Fundamentally, however, the picture 
is a simple, wistful and sentimental 
love story. At the opening Miss Mac- 
Donald is an old woman, living quietly 
in a small town where no one knows 
who she really is. But when a young 
girl, who has quarreled with her sweet- 
heart over her desire for an operatic 
career, asks for advice, the old woman 
tells her story by way of example. 
The picture becomes the story she tells. 

It cuts back to the days of Louis 
Napoleon, when she was a beautiful 
young singer just coming to fame. 
Paris is at her feet. She has sung 
before the Emperor. And she is to 
marry her musical mentor. 

As tremendous success looms ahead, 
she meets a young American voice 
student. For a day she is swept up in 
a Maytime romance. 
rate, she to keep her promise to marry 
her teacher and to go on to greater 
fame, the young man to return to 
America. There is one more meeting, 
several years later, which ends tragical- 
ly. 
it is cloyingly wistful. 


Recommended. 


On this simple framework his been 


hung the acme of Hollywood greatness. 
To Romberg’s famed “Sweetheart” song, 
which is, the central musi¢al theme, 
have been added operatic arias, fa- 
miliar tunes, original music and an 


entire act of an original opera based 


on Tschaikowski’s Fifth Symphony. 
Miss MacDonald sings an aria from 
“Les Huguenots,” Planquette’s 


Cadiz,” and snatches of many operas in 
an amazing montage, a kaleidoscopic 
sequence by Slavko Vorkapich which 
tells the story of her career from the 
time she leaves her lover until she 
meets him again. 

Eddy sings three rollicking songs— 
originals by Herbert Stothart, who 
_ directed and adapted the musi¢ for the 

‘entire’ picture—“Virginia Ham and 


Eggs,” “Vive L’Opera” and a lively 

eens. ro With Miss on tie 

e_ sings Old Vir-, 
mty,”* «sigan puget tant. 


Then they sepa- 


The picture, however, is not tragic; 


“Epi-' 
sode Patriotique,” and “Les Filles de 


together 


ew Films 


Nelson Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald, with Rafaela Ottiano, 
in M-G-M’s tunetul new version of the popular “Maytime.” 


they do the original opera, in which 
the Don Cossacks choir also appears. 

Musically the picture is unsurpassed. 
Miss MacDonald and Eddy sing per- 
fectly. The songs are deftly chosen 


and handled. And the background score 


is superb. 

Aside from the music the picture is 
exceptional, particularly on the techni- 
eal side. Cedric Gibbons’ sets provide 
an exactly appropriate background and 
atmosphere. The Vorkapich montage 
is a great piece of symbolic story tell- 
ing, though perhaps a bit too long as 
previewed. The photography by Oliver 
Marsh is up to the highest standard 
of the highest developed branch of the 
industry. 

Director Robert Z. Leonard did as 
notable a piece of work as he did with 
“The Great Ziegfeld,” and working with 
him was an outstanding cast. John 
Barrymore as the maestro gives as 
fine a performance as he has given in 
years. Herman Bing, Charles Judels, 
Paul Poreasi and Sig Rumann give the 
picture a delightful comedy note which 
is ably supported by Eddy im several 
scenes. And the smaller roles are 
capably done by Lynne Carver and Tom 
Brown as the young lovers in the early 
and closing sequences, Rafaela Ottiano, 
Walter Kingsford, Guy Bates Post, 
Anna Demetrio and Frank Puglia. 

The picture, made under considerable 
stress, is the result of unstinted lavish- 
ness. Started under Irving Thalberg, 
it was taken out of production. when 
he died, given a new producer and direc- 
tor and rewritten. <A couple of reels 


of negative were discarded. When the 


picture was finally done, its cost had 
mounted to considerably more than a 
million dollars. 

But the good dollars that went out 
will bring more good ones home. The 
picture will probably make a million, 
and several million theatergoers will 
think they have got their money’s worth. 


‘Call It a Day’ 


A superb job .of picture making, 
with a laugh a minute and a perfect 
collection of performances. Recom- 
mended. Warner: Bros. 


“Call It a Day,” Warner Bros. scfeen 


version of the play of a-season ago;.is 
one of those rare gems of entertainment 
which fill a reviewer’s heart with faith 
and wonder. 

From Producer Hal Wallis’ down to 
the smallest bit player, everybody con- 
nected with the film has done superb 
work. Out of Dodie Smith’s play of a 
hectic spring day in the life of an. ordi- 

nary English family, Casey Robinson 
Siabteaed a sparkling screen play full 
of crackling dialog and sure-fire situa- 


gave extraordinary performances in 
some pretty exacting roles. 

Topping the cast are Olivia de Havil- 
land, Ian Hunter, Frieda Inescort, Alice 
Brady, Roland Young and Bonita Gran- 
ville. Each one gives a performance 
which, in a lesser production, would 
be outstanding. Miss De Havilland, 
whose previous efforts have consisted 
largely of looking lovely while Errol 
Flynn swashbuckled, gives a sure com- 
edy touch to her role as the moon- 
struck girl who thinks she is in love 
with an artist who is doing her por- 
trait. Hunter and Miss Inescort are 
superb as the parents who, after 22 
years of prosaic married life, suddenly 
find themselves caught up in errant 
fancies—she with an ardent gentleman 
from the East, he with an actress. 


Had this been a stage production, 
Bonita Granville would have stopped 
the show at least twice. Two of her 
exits were followed by long applause 
from the preview audience. And 
throughout she gave complete convic- 
tion to her role as the romantic young 
daughter whose mind wanders in 
poetic fantasy. 

As the smitten suitor from the East, 
Roland Young gives the picture the 
same distinction he gave to the mem- 
orable “Ruggles of Red Gap.” And 
Alice Brady as his match-making sister 
has one of the funniest roles seen on 
the screen since she appeared in “My 
Man Godfrey.” 

The lesser roles are played with as 
great finish and finesse as the leads. 


- Walter Woolf’ King does a telling job 


eas 


tions. Archie Mayo directed with fine . 


feeling for comedy and dramatic sus-. 
persé. “Anda beautifully balanced cast 


as the artist who.can’t say no to a 
pretty woman, and Peggy Wood is out- 
standing as his understanding wife. 
Marcia Ralston appears as the de- 
signing actress, Peter Willes as the 
son, Anita Louise as the girl next door, 
Beryl Mercer as the family cook, Una 
O’Connor and Elsa Buchanan as maids 
and Mary Field as the plain but adoring 
girl who works in Hunter's office. 
Such pictures as “Call It a Day” are 


‘all too rare, partly because good stage 


plays which can be adapted to the 
sereen are scarce, partly because it is 
seldom that any material gets such 
deft treatment from producer, writer, 
director and cast. More films of this 
caliber would give the screen a new 
set of standards. 


‘Nancy Steele Is Missing’ 


An wnusual performance by Victor 
McLaglien in a strong crime melo- 
drama. Recommended. Twentieth 
Century-Fox, ‘ 


“Nancy Steele Is Missing” is one of 


the sei erime pictures, and as such 
worth mmendation. But, pr 
SGpally it it is ee for .the cba 


By Clarke Wale¥ 


and most convincing performance I 
have seen Victor McLaglen give—not 
excepting his work in “The Informer,” 
which won him an Academy award. 


He creates in full length the charae- 
ter of a convict who kidnaps the infant | 
daughter of a millionaire and finally re-. 
turns her, after spending 19 years in, | 
prison. He registers sharply the changes | 
in that character wrought by prison, by, 
the affection of the girl, who thinks he: 
is her father, by his attitude toward 
the real father. It is a skillful portrayal 
which shows unusual understanding 
and exceptional direction. 

Matching McLaglen’s portrayal are 
performances by Walter Connolly as - 
the father and Peter Lorre as a con-. 
viet, and other excellent performances | 
are given by John Carradine as a; 
criminal, Jane Darwell and Granville } 
Bates as the guardians of the kidnaped ' 
girl. June Lang is the girl and others ~ 
in the east are Robert Kent, Shirley 
Deane, Frank Conroy, George Taylor, 
Kane Richmond, Margaret Fielding, De: 
Witt Jennings, George Chandler, Robert 
Humbert, Robert Murphy, Ed Deering, 
Frederic Burton, Stanley Andrews and 
Guy Usher. 

Taken from a popular magazine: 
serial by Charles Francis Coe, the 
story is gripping and exciting screen~ 
material. MeLagien, as a slow-witted 
thug, kidnaps the daughter of his. 
wealthy employer, then is sent to prison 
for lesser crimes. In prison he is the 
dupe ef shrewder men. Lorre, giving 
a fine portrayal of a ruthless intellec- - 
tual, gets McLaglen’s secret and plots 
te return a fake daughter to the mil- 
lionaire and collect a huge reward. 
Carradine tricks McLagien into starting 
a bleedy prison riot which is the climax 

the considerable violence in the 
picture. 

Out of prison, McLaglen goes back 
to work for the man whose child he. 
had stolen. Gradually his hatred for 
the. man fades and, when the fake 
daughter appears, he admits his crim’. 
and returns the right girl. 


Recent pictures which have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen & 


Radio Weekly are as follows: “Beloved 
Enemy”. (Goldwyn—United’ Artists); 
“After the Thin Man’ (M-G-M);__ 
“Camille” (M-G-M); “That Girl from 


Paris” (RKO-Radio); “One in a Million” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox); “Penrod and 
Sam” (Warner Bros.); “Fire Over Eng- 
land” (London Fiim-United Artists); 
“Maid of Salem’ (Paramount); “The 
Good Earth” (M-G-M); “Wings of the 
Morning” (England-Twentieth Century- 
Fox); “Ready, Willing and Able” (War- 
ner Bros.); “On the Avenue”. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox); “John Meade’s Woman” 
(Schulberg-Paramount); “The Last of — 
Mrs. Cheyney” (M-G-M); “Love Is vowde 
(Twentieth Century-Fox); “When You're 


in Love” (Columbia); “Lost Horizon” 
(Columbia); “The King and the Chorus 
Girl” (Warner Bros.) }. “Mar a qman 
4{Warner- OS-). | Se iene % ia” . : i 


weed 


| 


a stan. See pouS taba 


